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DANCE 


VERONINE 


VESTOFF 


dance routines 


$1 each wusic 


The Golden Doll—Character Toe 
Rustic Carnival 
Russian Dance 
Russian Folk Songs 
Russian Peasant Dance 
Russian Sweethearts 
Silver Star Polka 
The Firefly 
Tamara 
lvia Dances 
Sleeping Beauty Valse 
The Jockey 
The Moon Fairy 
The Way of Old Pekin 
The White Peacock 
Titania 
Tyrolian Folk Dance 
Valse Bluette 
Valse Polonaise 
Young and Old 
Pas de Trois 
Obertass—Polish Country Dance 
Pas de Deux 
Petite Polka 
Pierrette—Classical Toe 
Pierrot 
Pierrot and Pierrette 
Poet's Love 
Polish Bride 
Polish Mazurka 
Polka Caprice 
Polka Musette 
Pomponette—a character dance 
Puppets 
Rendezvous—a character solo 
Serenade d'Amour 
Dance Tyrolese 
Echo of the Ballet 
Esmeralda Galop 
Fascination Valse 
Gavotte ‘‘Lady Betty’ 
German Peasant Dance . 
Gopak 
Grand Valse Brillante 
Hungarian Folk Dance 
The Hussar 
Kaleenka 
La Danseuse 
Na Beregn Polka 
Naughty Girl Polka 
Russian Couple Dance 
Caucasian Veil Dance 
The Hungarian Don Juan 
A Russian Maid 
Moment Lyrique 
Air a Danser 
A la Valse 
Badinerie 
Belinda Polka 
Bon Vivant 
Bow and Arrow 
Chinese Dance 
Champagne Galop 
Columbine 
La Coquette 
Dance of the Magyars 
Danse Serpentine 
A Mexican Flower 
Chin Fu's Wedding; |! pages of music, 
complete dance instructions. $2.50 


A Holiday in Russia; 16 pages of 
music and dance notes. $2.50 


No C.O.D.’s Send money order or check 


BOX 446 


520 W. 34 STREET, NEW YORK |, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 


GERTRUDE MARY SCHWAB 
School of Dancing 


532 No. 4th Ave., Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 


RAINBOW-ETIENNE STUDIOS OF DANCE & DRAMA 
Highest standards Ballet—Tag-—-Drama—Voice, etc. 
1627 Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif? HE-5633 

“RUTH ST. DENIS FOUNDATION. STUDIO" 
Orienta!|—l yric—Modern 
3433 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 27 

SIMON SEMENOFF—ARTISTS STUDIOS OF BALLET 
204 Santa Monica Blivd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 

DE COITAS DANCE STUDIO 
1824 Markham Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 

RENEE & LEMAR SCHOOL OF 

PROFESSIONAL DANCE 
1236 Palm Street, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

DEAN-MARION SCHOOL OF DANCE 
186 Pacific Ave., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

BERT PRIVAL SCHOOL OF BALLET 
12546 Ventura Blvd., Studio City, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


COGBURN SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Marjorie Tepsic, Director 
Sanford, Florida 

CHRISS STUDIO OF DANCE 
1512 Market St., Jacksonville 

THELMA JOHNSON BAGGS 
Studio of Dance & Dramatic Art 
1617 King St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Florida 


ILLINOIS 


BERENICE HOLMES STUDIO OF BALLET . 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
MELBA CORDES SCHOOL OF DANCE 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Suite 900, Chicago, il’. 


LENORE DANCING SCHOOL 
5757 Irving Park Road, Chicago 34 


INDIANA 


A SHELLE VOCAL & DANCE -STUDIOS 
Bonnie Blue Brown, Director 
1716 N. Pennsyivania St.. Indianapolis 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ROMA SERRA DANCE STUDIO 
100 Elizabeth St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
ARTHUR DUCHARME DANCE STUDIO 
85 Lane St., Lowell, Mass. 


RENE E. HOGAN SCHOOL OF DANCE 
123 Drive, Wellesley BI, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
RICARDEAU DANCE STUDIOS 
Bal et—-Tap—Ballroom 
2019 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI 


MYLDRED LYONS STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Ballet—Tap—Acrobatic 
Mainstreet Theatre Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK 


EVA VARADY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
All Types for All Ages. Tel. AS 8-2060 
28-42 3ist St., Long Isiand City 3, N. Y. 


MODERN DANCE SCHOOL of the YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St., N. Y. C.-28, AT 9-2400 


DALE H. MORATH 
Modern Dance 


53 East Iith St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


MARY SILK'S ATLANTIC CITY SCHOOL 


OF DANCIN 
6 North Ave., Atlantic ody. 


TONY GRANT ae 
115 N. Somerset, Ventnor, N. J. 
SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


Margaret Johnson, Director 
504 9th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


CLARA DEISLER KETTENRING ewe OF DANCE 
Oakview Ave., Maplewood, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


JOAN SIMMONS SCHOOL OF DANCING. 
Studio—!05 Wentworth Street 
Charleston 6. South Carolina 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SENE KELLY STUDIO OF DANCE 
7514 Kensington St., Pittsburgh 2!, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH CIVIC BALLET 
Arts and Crafts Center 
Sth and Shady, Pittsburgh, Pa 


CORTISSEZ SCHOOL 
1604 Chestnut St., Philaceiphia, Pa. 


VIRGINIA CAVANNA 
2 West Maplewood Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


SHERRY BETCHEN SCHOOL OF _~ 
332 Walnut Philadelohia 7. P 


TENNESSEE 


4ELEN JONES SCHOOL OF DANCING 
42! Walnut St. (Cadek Conservatory) 
Chattapooga 3, Tenn. _(D.M.A. member) 


TEXAS 


=<OWiINA ROBINSON DAY STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
Galveston, Texas 
All Types of Dancing 


VIRGINIA SELF 
1924'/2 Main St., Dallas, Texas 


JACQUELINE SCHOOL OF DANCE 


102 Berkshire, San Antonio 4, Texas * 


WISCONSIN 


Taught 


PETROFF SLABY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Cor. of N. 28th & Wells Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(J 


HENRY DUFFY PRESENTS 


MUSIC IN MY HEART 


Staged, Lighted and Directed by MASOARD SHORT 
choreography RUTH PAGE 
scenery ond Costunee 
Siacte, FRANZ STEININGER 


And Featuring 


DAZ IAN'S Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


The World's Largest and Oldest Theatrical Fabric Organization 


142 WEST 44th STREET - NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
STOCK BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


FABRICS. 


October 21, 1947 


° 


Dazian's Inc. 
142 West 44th Street 
New York City ( 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your very fine 
cooperation in my latest production 
"Music In My Heart”. 


Your fabrics, as usyal, were 


beautiful, and played an important part 


in making this one of the season's most 
brilliant musicals. 


With kinde’st personal regards, 
I am 


Hassard Short 
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rus ouestios DANCEFORMATION, PLEASE 


|. ‘Traditional American country dance de- 


th lrilhe hich f 
of This month’s quiz, like that of last month. tests your ability 
various designs are made by the action. to identify defined dances with the groups to which they 


» 4 lively Italian folk dance done to 6/8 belong. whether period. ethnic. ballroom, theatre. ete. 


time, featuring a run, 
jumps and the playing of castagnettes an 
WHO ARE THEY? 
The Hollywood Bowl in 1939. 
s$ A couple drawing room dance which orig- ae 
? inated in Spain, spread to France and 
Argentina where it acquired local charac- 
teristics, a 2-measure dance with a. five 
step pattern. 


SOLUTION to last 


+. Popular theatrical dance style originating month's Picture Quiz: 


in a mixture of ethnic material which in- 
volves characteristic staccato sounds made Movie Star GENE KEL- 
by special shoes on a smooth, hard floor. LY in his first Broadway 
appearance in "One For 
: 5. One of the first ragtime dances, charac- The Money”. 


terized by strenuous, jerky movements. See if you can identify 
this month's assortment 


6. An ethnie dance, supposed to have origin- 
of dancers. 


ated in Warsaw, Poland, now widely 


i known and popular in many parts of the 
: United. States: It is in slow waltz time THE KEY 
and features the mazurka step. 
| lad) 
7. The first social dance accepted by polite SUUSIAOSIBA 
a society in which the current closed ball- 1013 
room position was used. It originated in dey 
the whirly European volta. and achieved 
= greatest popularity through the Strauss 
aouep sienbo 


familys many melodies. 


SOLVE YOUR Qhristmas SHOPPING PROBLEM 


GIVE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Dante 
Die makes an ideal Christmas gift .. . it is a gift that keeps 


on giving ... twelve gracious reminders of your good wishes 
and friendship. 


Donce is a glamorous ... . entertaining . . . . beautiful gift. 


ACT NOW . 
FOR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS MONEY SAVING PRICES - 


Do a big part of your Christmas shopping from your easy chair. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Special Christmas card announcing your gift and conveying your “Season's 
Greetings” sent with every subscription. 


| 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES | 

One year subscription . . . $3.00 © Additional subscriptions . . . Each $2.00 

Special price applies only when two or more subscriptions are sent in at one time. 

Above rates are for U.S., its possessions and Canada. Add 50c for Central and South 
America and $1.00 for other countries. a 
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The Staff of DANCE wishes you a Merry Christmas and a HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The Staff, those of us who were in New 
York that day, line up for a Christmas 
greeting picture, which was taken in the 
New York apartment of Trudy Goth. 
Sitting on the floor: (left) Alex Gard; 
(right) Albert Butler. Sitting: (left to 
right) Elizabeth Berry, Circulation Man- 
ager, Helen Dzhermolinska, Editor, Ru- 
dolf Orthwine, Publisher, Lydia Joel, 
Advertising Manager, Reed Severin, As- 
sociate Editor. Standing: (left to right) 
Doris Hering, Associate Editor, Mary 
Jane Hungerford, Associate Editor, Dora- 
thi Bock Pierre, Education and Research 
Editor, Lillian Orthwine Zipser, George 
Chaffee, DANCE Historian, Josephine 
Butler, distaff half of the Ballroom edi- 
torial department, Desha, staff artist, 
Gizelle Szabo, staff photographer and 
Walter E. Owen, staff photographer. 
And, in the background against the book- 
shelves, grinning like a faun, Earl Leaf, 
staff Photographer and contributing 
editor. 


Seething, articulate and fiercely partisan, like 
deputies of a French Republican assembly in 
session, the crowds who came to the prelimi- 
naries of the FIRST PROFESSIONAL BALL- 
ROOM CHAMPIONSHIPS cooed, booed, 
groaned and bellowed their approval of the 
judges’ decisions. Almost, you waited to hear 
the clarion cry, "Kill the umpire!" No slaughter 
evolved and it is our pleasure to record that 
popular sentiment underscored the decisions of 
the worthy judges. 

No one would,ever dream to look at the pre- 
liminaries that no such thing as a professional 
ballroom dancing contest has ever been heard 
of in these purlieus. Here was a championship 
contest that could have been the result of sev- 
eral decades of straining for perfection. 


lf any fashion spies came looking for trends 
in dancing fashions, he should know by this time 
that the you don't dance in draq anymore, 


dears. The fashion is toward ankle length or . 


what is mysteriously referred to as ballet length. 

Famous faces were as numerous as flies 
around a hot dog stand in Coney Island. The 
size of this column forkids the listing of same 
faces, not flies). At one point, an over- 
wrought spectator smashed his way through 
several tables of rather preserved Victorian 
types, enunciating passionately, “Mae Murray! 
Mae Murray! Where is she? I've always wanted 
to meet Mae Murray! 

We'll never know whether he got his wish, 
because what with one thing and anofer we 
were swept along with the tide that was cran- 


DANCE, published monthly by The Rudor Publishing Company, 520 W. 34 St., New York 1, N. Y. Rudolf Orthwine, 
President and Treasurer; Lillian Orthwine, Vice-President; Jacob Landau, Secretary. Reentered as second-class 
matter February, 1946, at the Post Office New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1945, by 
the Rudor Publishing Co. All rights reserved. Contents of the magazine may not be reproduced in whole or im part 
witheut permission. Printed in U. S. A. Subscription prices: United States and possessions, 1 vear $3, two years $5; 
Pan-American and Canada, 1 year $3.50, twe years $6; other foreign, 1 year $4, two years $7. Single copies 25 cents. 


Twe weeks notice is required for a change of address or for a new subscription. List address exactly as it appeared 


em wrapper ef last magazine received. 
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ing to see Arthur Murray. The people who 
have always wanted to see Arthur.Murray aot 
their wish, we are happy to say and Mf. Mur- 
ray was the recipient of an ovation. 


Over in a corner (not skulking, just warming 
up) we cornered three representative teams 
of the ambitious, and talented young people 
who came tof compete, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scrocea and Miss 
Celia Berk and partner Mr. Henry Kane. A bit 
of busybodying disclosed some interesting facts 


about this cross-section of the contesting body. 


Kane was born with a club foot. He has sur- 
mounted this handicap to the extent that he is 
now not only a contestant, but a teacher of 
ballroom dance. Orchids to this courageous lad 
with a will of steel ... his partner, Celia Berk 
is a former ballet dancer, who at one time ap- 
peared in the Michael Fokine ballets locally. 
She used to envy the girls who went to proms 
and .hops because she was too busy with the 
greasepaint to be able to qo. so she started 
going to dances for snatches. Before long, she 
became more and more drawn to ballroom 
dance and today she has more or less dropped 
her other work . ... Robert Scrocca, who was 
the 1947 Harvest Moon Ball tango champion 
(abetted by the beautiful Mrs. Scrocca) surely 
comes by his carriage and aplomb as a4 heritage 
from his Italian arandmother who-was, in her 
day, one of Italy's great ballerinas. He has been 


‘dancing for fifteen years: has danced in almost 


every major ballroom in the country. He and 
his wife, Lenore, have a formidable scrapbook, 
which is their mutual pride and joy, a melange 
of tickets. brochures, contest numbers and 
photos since he went into the professional ball- 
room dance. They havee been married five years 
and have beern@a dancing team for two con- 
tinuous years . . . Another wedded team is the 
John Phillips, a couple of popular teachers in 
New York's haute ton belt in the East 80's. John 
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Editor of DANCE, Helen Dzhermolinska, steps to mike to touch off 
First Professional Ballroom Championships on October 28, 1947. After 
speech of welcomé, she introduces the Ballroom Editors of DANCE, 
Alfred and Josephine Butler, directors of the Championship competi- 
tions. 


What? It isn't? Yes it is. No! Yes!! It is too Arthur Murray who 
swings out with Mrs. Arthur Murray (she's cute, she is) during pre- 
liminary dancing at Championship Contests. The audience itself was 
stimulated and stimulating and made a grand floor show. 


THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL © 
BALLROOM CHAMPIONSHIPS 


yield an interesting harvest 
e 


action pix taken at protininaries 


at City Center Casino ¥ 
Just a bit of skirmish in the Fox-trot Contest with Judge Leroy Thayer 


of Washington, D. C. hard at work at his table in the right bac ecg 
Publisher of DANCE, Mr. Rudolf Orthwine, finds medal pinning on a 


First medals to be presented were to Mr. and Mrs. John Phillips, first grand indoor sport. These smiling ladies were the first, second and 
in Rumba — on October 28th. Mr. Rudolf Orthwine stands between third prize-winners in the Rumbe contest. Left to right: Miss May 
the winners and looks on the presentation by Miss Helen Dzhermolinska Wenz, Miss Loretta Dee, Mrs. John Phillips. 


to Mr. Phillips. 
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ONE OF THESE WILL BE THE CHAMP 


WHICH ONE? 
NO TELLING UNTIL DECEMBER 5th 


All photographs on this page by Walter E. Owen 


~ 
\ 


The first prize-winners in the preliminary competitions for the trophies and grand 
prizes in the First Professional Ballroom Championships trip their way to the 
finals. They will compete for the championship, together with the second and 
third prize-winners (according to the rules of contest) on December 5th at the 
City Center Casino. Names and classification under photo. 


Miss Loretta Dee and Mr. Gene Ravel, Ist in 


Tango contest. 


's a former Harvest Moon Ball champion, the 
year: 1939. He has been a professional dancer 
since he was |2 years old, has specialized in 
tap, ballet, acrobatics. An injury to his knee 
and back cut short a stage career, and led him 
into the field of teaching, which he loves de- 
votedliy. This devotion is shared by his wife and 
partner, Marie, who married him in 1941. She 
also, is a former dancer and aave up the stage 
to go into ballroom work. pay 

None of the stouthearted individuals who 
make a profession of teaching ballroom dance 
were a bit disconcerted by the fact that hé@ or 
she might lose face with his pupils, if he didn’t 
win the contest. 

A lot of milquetoasts were kept out of the 
arena by this consideration, and some who 
applied and were accepted, lost heart and 
dropped out. 

Those actively contesting, teachers or other 
wise, are a tribute to sporfsmanship and their 
attitude to loss of face is that no such thing 
exists. The underlying sentiment points to qood 
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Mr. and Mrs. ‘John Phillips, Ist in Rumba con- 
test. 


feeling toward the judges and 100% accept- 
ance of decisions. 

The judges, if you know your ballroom field, 
sre an assortment fram the top of profession: 
each one is distinquished for so much, that to 
be specific, this column would of necessity be- 
come an entire issue. We list them simply in 
the order of their performance: 

Judges in the RUMBA Contest: 

Rodolfo D'Avalos, William De Rham, Ralph 
de Villa, Doris Eaton, Don LeBlanc. 

Judges in the FOXTROT Contest: 

Maya Boleyn, Jule} Glaenzer, Roderick 
Grant, Lawrence Hostetler, Leroy Thayer. 

Judges in the WALTZ Contest: 

Oscar Duryea, Lawrence Hostetler, Evaline 
McCullagh, Franklyn Oakley, A. J. Weber. 

Judges in the SAMBA Contest: 

William Kruck, William De Rham, Ralph De 
Villa, Don LeBlanc, Helio Jordao Pereira. 

Judaes in the TANGO Contest: 

Carlos Cruz, Rodolfo D'Avalos, Alex Mac- 
Kenzie, Franklyn Oakley, Gustavo Ramirez. 


Miss Alice Nails and Mr. Albert Sessa, Ist in 
Waltz contest. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Trepp, Ist in Samba 
contest. 


Miss May Wenz and Mr. Charles Mulligan, !st 


in Fox-trot contest. 
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In each preliminary contest, three couples 


7 were selected as First, Second and Third in 
/ each of the five dances. With a ruling that a 
, CALENDAR OF EVENTS IN DECEMBER team placing first in any preliminary could not 
. dance again until the ALL AROUND CHAM- 
4 PIONSHIP Night on December 5, the winners 
s December 4 92nd Street YMHA Mata and Hari. stack up, as follows: 
4, December 5 City Center. Casino FINALS—FIRST PROFESSIONAL BALLROOM In RUMBA: 
y CHAMPIONSHIPS sponsored by DANCE. Ist—Mr. and Mrs. John Phillips. 
. December 7 Ziegfeld Theatre Harald Kreutzberg 2nd—Loretta Dee, Gene Ravel. 
4, December 7 92nd Street YMHA Dance groups of the Sarah Lawrence and Ben- 3rd—May Wenz, Charles Mulligan. 
nington Colleges. _tn FOXTROT: 
¥ December 7 Studio Theatre Choreographers’ Workshop. Ist—May Wenz, Charles Mulligan. 
% December 8 Rooftop Theatre, Lecture: "The Modern Dance and the Stage” 2nd—Celia Berk, Henry Kane. 
y) 111 E. Houston St. by Dr. Maria Ley-Piscator; quest artists: Doris 3rd—Dolly Mamalis, Micky Mass. 
Humphrey and her children's group of the In WALTZ: 
YMHA, Mary Anthony and Joseph Gifford, ist—Alice Nails, Albert Sessa. 
‘ Yeichi Nimura and his ballef group. 2nd—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scrocca. 
¥; December I! American Museum of “Old Cathay in Dance and Song”, with Averil 3rd—Celia Berk, Henry Kane. 
4 Natural History Tam and members of the Chinese Cultural The- In SAMBA: - 
, atre Group. lst—Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Trepp. | 
December 13 Hunter College Jewish Dance Festival. Participating artists: Fred 2nd—Loretta Dee, Gene Ravel. : 
Assembly Hall Berk, Katya Delakova, Hadassah, Lillian Sha- 3rd—Sally Hullen, James Reynolds. ) 
f pero and Anna Sokolow. In TANGO: 
i; December 14 Hunter Playhouse Merce Cunningham. ist—Loretta Dee, Gene Ravel. | 
December 14 92nd Street YMHA Si Lan Chen and Dorothy Bird. 2nd—Camille Barbera, John Lucchese. 
~, December 14 Studio Theatre Lhoreographers’ Workshop. 3rd—Celia Berk, Henry Kane. 
December 15. 92nd Street YMHA “Dance as a Social Force’, a lecture-demonstra- That's the lot, friends—and whb will get the 


beautiful trophies to be presented by Mr. 
Rudolf Orthwine of DANCE, to say nothing of 
$1000.00 in cash prizes, remains to be seen on 
December 5. All we can say at this safe dis- 
tance is: from here on in it looks like a pitched 
battle and may the judges. get the carefree 
morning-after they richly deserve. 

Oscar Kosarin and his Ballroom Disc Orches- 
tra gave wings to an odd lot of feet with clear 
and insistent rhythms. And—if there is any 
doubt in any mind about the hands that 
guided this inspired plot to fruition (not this 
mind), this plot to give ballroom dance in 
America its due—then excuse it, please. We 
meant to say this all along. Orchids, champagne 
and caviar to Albert and Josephine Butler, 
Ballroom Editors of DANCE, the hard-working 
duo which accomplished this miracle of organi- 
zation. 


tion by Walter Terry. 

People of India (East and West Ass'n.) "Chitra", 
an Indian dance drama by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore; Manipuri dancers by Arati Bose, etc. 

American Museum of "Dance Ways from Spain to the Philippines" with 
Natural History Juana, Salvacion, Leonor Orosa and Matilda 

Rivera. 

December 21-3! City Center 2 Paul Draper. 

December 21! City Center 7 Jose Limon and Group. 

December 28 92nd Street YMHA Mary Averett-Seelye and Eleanor King. 

December 28 New York Times Hall Valerie Bettis and company. 

December 29 New York Times Hall Reginald and Gladys Laubin, in American Indian 


dances. 

New York Times Hall Reginald and Gladys Laubin. 
LA MERI and The EXOTIC BALLET 
{at the Ethnologic Dance Center) 

“Bach-Bharata Suite" 


"Scheherazade" 
“Gauba's Journey to Paradise" and "Caribbean Suite” 


December |8 92nd Street YMHA 


December 


December 3! 


December 3-4 


December 1!0- 
December 17-18 
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continued on page 46 


2 ; (at the New York Times Hall) 
December 27 “Swan Lake", “Devi-Murti"; “Divertissements" (from Spain 
and Latin America) 
December 30 "Scheherazade" and Amor Brujo" 
3 BALLET THEATRE 
3 {at the New York City Center) 
December | No performance. 
a ¥, December 2 Swan Lake, Summer Day (premiere), Jardin Aux Lilas, Gala 
ae Performance. 
a ¥; December 3 Romeo and Juliet, On Stage!, Helen of Troy. 4 
= Apollo, Pillar of Fire, Gala Performance. 
; December 5 Theme and Variations, Facsimile, Summer Day, On Stage! : : ona. : ; 
December 6 (matinee) Peter and the Wolf, On Stage!, Princess Aurora. 
4% December 6 (evening) Giselle (2 acts}, Summer Day, Gala Petformance. (left) Jose Santos Ouijano and 
i # December 7 matinee) Giselle (2 acts), Summer Day, Tally-Ho. 4% center) Dr. Bernardo Mendel, to fly the Ballet 
(evening) Elegies, Helen of Troy. Theatre to Bogota for a season of one month. 
a a December 9 Interplay, Undertow, On Stage!, Fancy Free. / 
~ ¥, December 10 Les Sylphides, Facsimile, Pas de Deux (from "Don Quixote"), % 
Helen of Troy. 4 BALLET THEATRE 
December |! Swan Lake, Jardin Aux Lilas, Pas de Deux (from "The Black % ae 
Mater x (from To Fly To South America in January 
ae 4 December 12 | Theme and Variations, Undertow, Pas de Quatre, Les Patineurs. ¥ Six chartered planes will fly 105 dancers, 
ia , December 13 (matinee) Theme and Variations, Peter and the Wolf, Fancy Free. 4 musicians, scenery and costumes of the Ballet 
: ¥; December 13 (evening) On Stage!, Fancy Free, Princess Aurora. , Theatre on January 9th when it takes off from 
December (matinee) Aurom, On Stage!, Gala Performance. Miami, Fla., for Bogota,-S. A. Arrangements for 
o % December 14 (evening) /Theme a ariations, Jardin Aux Lilas, Summer Day, Gala 4 this mass movement which occurs on the 9th 
id 4 Performance. % anniversary of Ballet Theatre, the largest mass 
/ movement in the history of a theatrical com- 
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HARALD KREUTZBERG 
Ziegfeld Theatre 
November 9 and 16 


Harald Kreutzberg's return to the American 
cconcert stage after an absence of eight years 
should have a profound and salutary effect on 
our own dance scene — and particularly on the 
youngest generation of dancers who have come 
to the fore since he was last here. For Mr. 
Kreutzberg's unique and beautiful dance-art 
proves many things that constantly perplex 
young dancer-choreographers and subsequently 
their audiences. 

It proves that one can be personal in ap- 
proach and yet establish complete contact with 
the audience. Right from his very first little 
warm-up studies to Czerny exercises one felt 4 
delighttul sense of sharing. And he maintained 


this contact — sometimes through specitic de- 
vices such as a nod of the head or the pert 
tipping of one of his fascinating hats — some- 


times by the very universality and clarity of his 
subject matter. 

And that brings us to lesson number two tor 
young dancers. Kreutzberg is completely clear 
— completely direct. He seeks to stir the emo- 
tions, tather than pique the intellect. And he 
does so with the utmost simplicity and econ 
omy of movement, the utmost subtlety of ges- 
ture. For example, “Lament,"’ a portrait of de 
spair and resignation, disclosed its 
dramatic theme not in terms of writhings and 
agonizings, but in the simple unfolding or drop- 
ping of his eloquent Goya-like hands — in the 
slow turning of his head — in the great dignity 
end nobility of his entire body as he stood tau! 
and motionless on the stage. It has often been 


_ said that the test of a good dancer is his abil- 


ity to stand still and yet convey a feeling of 
motion and emotion. Kreutzberg can. 

But do not for a moment think that he relies 
upon gesture dnd pantomime alone to tell his 
stories. No indeed. His is a rich, many-faceted 
art, rooted not in the dance studio, not in some 
stronghold of cultism and esoteric behavior, buf 
souarely in the theatre. That is why so many 
different kinds of people — dancers and non- 
dancers, elect and non-elect — can love him 
and applaud him as generously as they did at 
the Ziegfeld Theatre. With an infallible sens: 
of contour he combines free, flowing dance 
movement with very specific but artlessly exe 
cuted pantomime. 

The result may be a sparkling little portrait 
of a Viennese gentleman (Seliger. Waltzer’) 
flavored with all the mellowness and ‘qemeut- 
lichkéit’’ one likes to associate with Old Vienna 
and minus all the pseudo-lyrical abandon most 
dancers inject into Viennese waltzes. 

Or it may be the brilliantly conceived dua! 
portrayal of a dreamer and his nightmare in 
“Night Terror." Only a past master at character 
delineation and dramatic form could differen- 
tiate between the real and unreal as Kreutz- 
berg has done in this tense little piece, and yet 
fuse them both into a credible whole with a 
frantic running-in-place climax that had the 
audience breathless. 


Unlike many solo performers, Kreutzberg 
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REVIEWERS’ 
STAND 


by DORIS HERING 


goes not, evidently, favor length in his composi 
tions. All were briet. In fact some of the lighter 
ones he graciously encored. And for good 
measure added his well known portrayal of ‘Ty! 
Eulenspiegel'’s Merry Pranks’’ at the end of the 
program. 

While brevity is not necessarily a criterion 
of good solo dance, we found it particularly 
refreshing in Kreutzberg's hands, for it places 
the emphasis on refinement of style and nicety 
of structure. The result is the concentrated pre 
ciseness often associated with good short story 
torm as opposed to novel. 

Refreshing, too, were Kreutzberg’s personal 
submission to the demands of a specific char- 
acter portrayal — his utter fastidiousness about 
details af costuming and movement style. His 

ieval ‘man in ‘‘Evocation of the Evil One” 
was truly medieval with his strange combination 
of ignorance and insight. The scenes “From 
An Old Calendar’ were completely disarming 
in their 18th Century delicacy and graciousness. 
His “Master of Cermonies'®Was gem-perfect in 
the super-refined use of the hands —Nthe witty 
use of the torso — the fine set of thx head. 
And so we could go on endlessly pin-pointing 


Scene from “La Promenada” by Tony Charmoli, a recit 
shop. This is evening in a Latin-American plaza and pa 
Jean Houloose and wes: Westbrook (hidden) are m 


evening. 


the qualities that make an evening with Kreutz- 
bera exciting and rewarding. 

But im Our Gissecting we Nave only briefly 
mentioned the one quality that is perhaps the 
key to his magnetism as a bertormer — a qual- 
ity that transcends expressive technique, chor- 
eographic crattsmanship, even artistic’ sincerity. 
it is his ability to intuse even the tlimsiest of 
they were often that} with 
keynote 300d art. And 
therein lies a deep lesson tor many contempo- 
rary dancers. 

Friedrich Wilckens provided sparkling accom 
paniments and in tive of the dances proved 
himself a than competent dance com- 
poser. We liked particularly..his music for 
‘Evocation of the Evil One” and ‘Lament.” 


memes 


versality — the 


more 


IRIS MABRY in a program of dances 
with music by Ralph Gilbert 
International Theater 


November 2, 1947 


Iris Mabry's latest New York recital left us 
with the new and uncomfortable feeling that we 
were seeing her tor the first time in a harsh, 
uncompromising light. It wasnt that she danced 
eny less brilliantly than in her previous concerts 
or that she gave the impression of resting orn 
her well earned critica An artist of 
Miss Mabry's complete could never 
be accused of such obvious defections. 

But there was a brittleness in both Mr. Gil- 
bert’s music and Miss Mabry's dances. One felt 
as though they had been and pains 
tekingly etched on glass so that they emerged 
sparkling clear, pertectly tormed, but neatly set 
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in Case marked. “Don't touch 

The emotional impact has worn thin even in 
dances like “Witch and ind “Sara- 
bande which once seemed to have so much. 


piece for the Choreographers’ Work- 
icipants Tony Charmoli, Phyllis Gehrig, 
ing the most of a fine Latin-American 
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Th wish you at Christmas 
A warm and friendly greeting 

Bost wishes for the Yew Your 
Wel soon be meeting 


They somehow failed to reveal new richness, 
new facets for emotional or intellectual explora- 
tion. They were complete, finished, a little cold. 

Yet, one never feels about Miss Mabry's com- 
positions that she has outgrown them — that 
they should be progressively discarded as de- 
velopmental stepping stones. One feels instead 
that she should keep them as one facet of her 
creative powers and build.on the Very sound 
basis they provide. And this can be si of 
very few young dancers, most of whom must 
slough off their old repertoires (with the excep- 
tion ef one or two fortunate creations) like so 
many discarded costumes. 

The new works — those presented last spring 
at the Studio Theatre and given their -first 
Broadway performances in the present concert, 
bear a horizontal relationship to their mother- 
works in her original repertoire. They are ex- 
tensions and further refinements ot original 
themes, rather. than richer growths from the 
same soil. 

For example, “‘Allemande’ stems generically 
trom the older ‘Scherzo.’’ Both are rather brief 
mood pieces with the accent on form, rather 
than idea. But in ‘‘Scherzo’’ the mood is quickly 
felt, and its will-o-the-wisp sunniness communi- 
cates to the audience. Whereas “‘Allemande,” 
though danced with equal delicacy, never really 
crosses the footlight musically or choreograph- 
ically. 

‘Doomsday’ has the starkness of its forbear, 
Litany,’ the frustration of “‘Cycle.’’ But it lacks 
Litany's’’ beauty of line and ‘‘Cycle's’’ deep- 
abiding bitterness. To express the emotion be- 
yond emotion — the fear beyond fear in 
‘Doomsday’ she has for the first time created 
1ovements that grow, not from her very won- 


( derful intuitive sense of dance, but trom some 


ri center that gives birth to distortion (in 
this case exceedingly inventive) but leaves one 
remembering form rather than content, move- 
ment rather than mood. 

‘Rhapsody’ is a satire on performers who 
depend upon drapery (its lack or excess) to 
make their effect. Like the earlier composition, 
‘Dreams,’ it has moments of keen, intelligent 
humor, and like ‘Dreams,’ its excessive length 
makes it wear thin before the end. If the long 
periods of very little movement could be can— 


Louise Dahi-Wolfe 
A limpid Iris Mabry in the Mabry composition 


“Litany”. 


celled out and the witty high spots of drapery 
manipulation be maintained, a dance of con- 
siderably more humorous impact could be dis- 
tilled, 

Of course, every time we see Miss Mabry 
dence we have the feeling that technically she 
has reached the highest possible development, 
and each time we mentally eat our words. For 
she becomes somehow even more flexible, more 
steely-strong, more thrilling to watch. It is, 
therefore, certainly not in a sense of chastise- 
ment that we write this depressing report of her 
ccncert, But rather because we feel that she 
is @ deeply sincere and gifted artist who, if she 
is not careful, will sorely limit her emotional 
range, and thereby limit the effect she is to 
have on her future audiences. 

The copious program notes gave helpful side- 
lights into the creative process from which the 


2 p | dances and music were developed. It was in- 
| teresting to note which came first in each case, 
: music or dance, although it did not seem to 


have any bearing on the final result — 
Two points of a triangle in Seville, danced by y 3 . ~— so 


| 
B. } closely do Miss Mab d Mr. Gilbert ; 
LUN LY Luis Olivares and Carola Goya in their com- pose. 


position "The Cat and the Mouse” in the first 
“The Finest Ylame 


Choreographers’ Workshop recital of the season. 
” 
in Dance Footwear 


Choreographer's Workshop 
Studio. Theater 
November 2, 1947 


The Choreographers’ Workshop opened its 
second season of congért “grab bags" with a 
aroup of news works ranging from mediocre 
to promising. In line with its policy of giving 
college dance groups an opportunity to per- 
torm, the program opened with a fantasy on 
a western social by the dance group of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College under the direc- 
tion of Mary Jane Hungerford. Dr. Hungerford 
iS NO novice in the handling of groups and her 
treatment of this piece, called, “Round-up” 
asserts her skill. Of all works presented on this 
first Workshop recital, this is the one and only 
not exclusively devoted to the meeting of boy 
and girl. True, “Round-up” has no scenaric 
and no highlights or climaxes, but the rhythmic 
pace of contrapuntal group movements is very 
satisfactory. What was needed to bring it te 
the theatre is a group of solo artists. The 
youngsters from Montclair were gdequate ana 
obviously well-disciplined, but understandab!\ 
trightened by contact with a metropolitan au- 
dience bristling with critics and who knows 
what else? 


Robert Sosenko 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER: This Gijon Mili photograph of Nora Kaye 
and Hugh Laing in “Romeo and Juliet” appears in the 1947-48 
edition of the Ballet Theatre Souvenir Program, together with superb 
Mili action photos of the entire Ballet Theatre company. Ballet The- 
atre currently at the New York City Center. 
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Christmas 


Ever since the hirth of Christ, Christmas and 
Peace have been synonymous. Although in the 
past the civilized peoples of the world to whopx 
Christianity is an honest reality and uot mereftya 
name, have sometimes forgotten the Prince of 
Pearce, they are brought back to Bim every year 
on the day of Bis birth. Det us hope and pray 
this coming day of Christmas that all civilized 
Christian peoples will see anew His life-giving 
peace and that they may still arise from the ashes 


in an cra of Pearce on Earth and Gond Will to 


man. With this praygr and hope, please areept 
my best mish a Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year. 


Yours Sincerely, 


wf the hatred and fears of today’s world to live 
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by REED SEVERIN 


re 


EFORE STARTING THIS REVIEW, let me enlighten those 
B readers who took seriously last September’s, perhaps 

oversubtly ironic review of Markova and Dolin at 
the-Lewisohn Stadium. I didn’t mean a word of it, but I 
certainly mean every word of what | say when reporting 
that what ‘I saw during their three performances at the 
Met this Fall came as near to being a “bust” (artistically, 
since the house was packed) as anything since Foxhole 
Ballet. If you lived in Joplin, Mo. and had never seen any 
ballet but the latter, you might very well go home singing 
after watching Markova and Dolin. But for most of us 
who do not live in Joplin and have been seeing the ballet 
for years, it was a sad, sad business. 

The three new ballets premiered were all undistinguished, 
although Bronislava Nijinska’s Fantasia, set to some worn- 
out old music by Schubert, had at least a professional touch 
altogether wanting in the others.. Danced by six boys and 
girls, with Oleg Tupine and Bettina Rosay in the starring 
roles, it merely represents, however, another one of those 
abstract gymnastic pieces, empty of emotion and devoid of 
originality, that Nijinska can turn out by the dozen with 
her eyes half shut. I have\no idea where on earth she got 
her title, except perhaps from Rose Schogel’s costumes of 


sea-sick green and ptomaine pink, which may have come 


straight out of one of Walt Disney’s nightmares, for all 
I know. 

The girls, it seems, are rapidly taking over our new 
choreography, for Rosella Hightower’s initia] effort in this 
field also came to light Henry VIII, which in style and 
subject matter owes much to Fokine, but not enough un- 
fortunately to make it first rate. Mr. Dolin struts about the 
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_ stage in a beard and a leather buckram jaw to Rossini’s 


music adapted by Conductor Robert Zeller, while six of 
his wives run around him in circles, one of them being 
none other than Alicia Markova herself as Anne Boleyn, 
a silly little role which almost any corps de ballet girl 
could do as well. To be scrupulously fair, I ought to pass 
on a memo from two of my spies, who report that the 
version I saw (staged by James Starbuck) was quite differ- 
ent from the one Miss Hightower had choreographed just 
before she left for Europe. Besides, why should Rosella 
Hightower, of all people, be fooling around with Henry 
VIII? Could the fine Italian hand of Mr. Dolin, otherwise 
known in his Ballet Theatre days as Mr. Bluebeard, be 
mixed up in this? 

This ballet exemplified another sore point, the lack of 
decor in the Company’s productions. Russell Hartley’s cos- 
tumes were supplemented only by a few pathetic red and 
gold banners, strung from the rafters and a throne for 
Henry and the Queen of the moment. The rest of the stage 
was swathed in the dark funereal curtains of the house. 
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A strictly unhallowed trio in satiric style by designer Russell Hartley. 
The-three formidables in the order of their appearance from left to 
right are Katherine of Aragon, the No. | wife of Henry Tudor of 
England, Henry VIII, Tudor himself, and last, that bristling battle-axe 
with the rolling pin, Katherine Parr, last of Henry's eight wives. These 
designs from the Hartley collection of designs for Rosella Hightower's 
ballet for the Markova-Dolin Company, titled “Henry Vill". 


Surely some better solution is offered bY experiments that 
have been going on for years with lighting and projection. 
Boris Aronson exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art last 
summer showed what might be done, while Jo Mielziner’s 
work for Allegro demonstrates what is already being done 
in this direction. 

The third new ballet. Anton Dolinss The Lady of the 
Camellias, really took the famous cake. I didn't think highly 
of John Taras’ Camille for Original Ballet Russe last Fall. 
but alongside Dolin’s treatment of Dumas’ story. it ranks 
as a chef d oeuvre. A quick. shallow synopsis is presented 
through nineteenth century pantomime which at times 
crosses the borderline te burlesque. If /DoHn—had started 
out with the intention of creating a Aravesty on all the 
Camilles that have ever been produéed in the theatre or 
the movies. he could hardly have sueeeeded half so well 
as with this absurd version. The somewhat rumpty-te- 
tumpty-dum music (from La Traviata and arranged by 
Robert Zeller) was conducted with stvle. however. though 
the costumes and “Decorations” (they mean “props” ) by 
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Antonio Ruiz were only soe-se. Need mention that Mr. 
Dolin plaved Armand. Miss Markova. Camille? 

There was one more novelty. Robbins Pas de Trots, 
which deserves discussion because when it was premiered 
last Spring. Markova’ role was danced by Hightower and 
because in the meantime it has been reworked slightly. Both 
changes have been for the better. although it still doesn’t 
appeal to me as really brilliant ballet humour. the way it 
does to some. 

As an added attraction. took on Andre Eelev- 
skv thy courtesy of the Marquis de Cuevas) as guest artist, 
to appear in the Robbins work just mentioned, and in 
Bluebird. with his flashy performance in the latter standing 
most of the audience on its head. A) pas de trois from 
Princess Aurora with Roves Fernandez. Natalie (Conlon and 
Kirsten Valbor. The Dying Swan bv Markova. The Black 
Swan danced ably but not brilliantly bv Bettina Rosay and 
Wallace Seibert, and the grand pas de deux from Don 
Quixote. with Markova and Dolin. filled in the gaps between 


the full-length pieces. 
| 
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\LLET HAS ITS BABY BALLERINAS and its glamour girls. 
and the male is usually thrust back in the shadows 
as a prop for a pas de deux. Not so Hugh Laing. who 
is the dancer nearest the matinee idol type of the legitimate 
stage. He is the handsome young man who inspires adu- 
lation. His plaving the Romeo role is not coincidence. He 
is of the essence of romance and color in the theatre, 
the kind of man people wait to see come out of the stage 
door or the type about whom subscribers write ta 
magazines demanding pictures and articles (we got plenty). 
The most distinguished facet of Hugh Laing’s talent is 
his ability to create mood. He brings a definite atmosphere 
with him on the scene and it is never drab. It has mystery 
and excitement and wings away from the commonplace. 
Laing’s background must certainly have contributed to 
his theatrical effectiveness. His birth and early life in 
Barbados may be responsible for the touch of the exotic 
and the sensuous in him, and most people would credit 
his Irish forebears for his imagination and sympathy. 
Some years ago Laing went to England to study art, but 
in London he got all mixed up with ballet. First he saw 
a performance of Marie Rambert’s Ballet Club. then” he 


was taken to watch a chass. That was all he needed. The 
next thing he knew he was studying dancing faithfully 


under Miss Rambert and Margaret Craske. His first appear- 
ance was in a ballet choreographed by Sara Patrick. dance 
director of Dublin's famed Abbey Theatre. It was an Irish 
work to music by Arnold Bax -and was titled Unbowed. 
Laing was an Irish warrior. His first important role was 
that of* Florestan’ in Carnaval: It is interesting to note 
that when Ballet Theatre opened in January 1940 for its 
now legendary’ Cetiter Theatre season. Hugh Laing in- 


troduction to the American public was as Florestan in 


Carnaval. 

At the Ballet Club Laing next appeared in Atlanta of 
the East. one of Antony Tudor’s first ballets. It was an 
oriental piece with Javanese movements and the leads were 
danced by Laing and the late Pearl Argvle. The music for 
this ballet was admittedly poor and the work was soon 
discarded to be followed by Tudor’s successful The Planets 
to music by Gustav Holst. 

His next role was in Tudors The Descent of Hebe in 
which he was Mercury to Pearl Argyl’s Hebe. and Tudor 
was Hercules. The following vears Jardin aux Lilas and 
Dark Elegies save Laing his most grateful roles. and his 
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MATINEE IDOL 


by ANN BARZEL 


Ballet Theatre's first 

dramatic dancer. HUGH LAING. 
brings mystery and excitement 

to every role he dances 


career was definitely tied with the sensitive ballets ot 
Antény Tudor. | 

Besides these parts which were created by him, Laing 
appeared in the regular repertoire of: Marie Rambert’s 
company. He danced the Faun in L’ Apres Midi dun Faune. 
the Prince in Cinderella. Death in Death and the Maiden. 
Sir Lancelot in Lady of Shalott. the Prince in The Mermaid, 
the Juggler in Our Lady's Juggler. Mars in Mars and Venus. 
and in various roles in J alentine’s Eve, Capriol Suite, 
Alcina Suite, and Bar aux Folies Bergere — ballets by 
Frederick Ashton. Ninette de Valois. and Andree Howard. 

Musicals in London were brimming with ballet and Laing 
appeared in one with the beautiful Pearl Argyle. He danced 
in an Ashton ballet called The Flying Trapeze. Next came 
the play The Happy Hypocrite in which Ivor Novello 
plaved the lead. Tudor arranged some dances in’ which 
Laing partnered Vivian Leigh. To and Fro. a revue with 
dances by Tudor. was Laing’s next job. 

In the summer of 19537 Agnes de Mille gave a series of 
concerts in London. Hugh Laing was her partner and he 


enjoyed the experience of working in her comedy dances. 


When a little later Tudor formed his own company. the 
London Ballet. Laing was a leading dancer doing his roles 


y 


Hugh Laing and Nora Kaye in the Edwardian cocoon which is Antony 
Tudor's ballet “Dim Lustre”. 


Fred Feh 
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in Jardin, Elegies, and The Planets as well as creating parts 
in the new ballets Soirée Musicale, Gala Performance, and 
Gallant Assembly. Judgment of Paris, which had originally 
been given as a curtain raiser for a Gogol play, was also 
presented by the London Ballet. This is the only ballet 
for which Laing designed the costumes. 

In the fall of 1939 Richard Pleasant invited several 


British dancers to organize the Modern English Wing of the 


newly formed Ballet Theatre and Laing came especially 
to dance his roles in Antony Tudor’s ballets. He also danced 
in the company’s regular repertoire including such diverse 
parts as the Grandfather in Peter and the Wolf, Florestan in 
Carnaval and the Prince’s Friend in Swan Lake. However, 
it was as the Lover in Jardin that he made his deepest 
impression. 

Laing clearly demonstrates that in a dancer. quality of 
movement is a greater asset than virtuosity or acrobacy. 
Not that he is not a good dancer withsa respectable tech- 
nique, but he definitely is not a virtuoso. His pirouettes 
are passable, his batterie adequate. but he has developed 
rarer and more important elements of dance. His glissade 


has the elegance that is ballet. his gestures have the flow. 


and feeling that are dance, not mere pantomime. Laing s 
movements are invariably expressive and they are expressive 
dance. not dramatic acting. He does not rely on facial 
grimace, it is through movements and poses that he conveys 
drama or mood. , 

It is true the movements have been set by the chor- 
eographer. but Laing has the understanding and quality 
to make them meaningful. He has an instinct for a reveal- 
ing pose or gesture. He can create a moment of tension 
or exquisite quiet —- and few dancers can remain quietly 
on stage and still be terribly important. 

Hugh Laing is a romantic dancer. We do not mean he 
looks like an ardently amorous lover. Even his Romeo is 
more romance than love. He is usually the attractive. 
sensitive young man living in a hauntingly poetic world 
far from the commonplace. Even in Undertow, Laing’s 
slum World is sinful, even sinister, but not drab. He is 
never bourgeois or ordinary. He is particularly good at 
seeming diabolical and decadent, but never obscene. His 
is a magnetically attractive silken sin. 

This expressiveness. the conveying of atmosphere is not 


> cn or accident, or merely the result of being darkly 


handsome (though the latter helps). Laing’s roles are 
thought out and worked out. not only by the choreographer. 
but. by the dancer. He actually gets himself into each mood 
and renews the sensation each time he is to dance a part. 
It may sound pretentious and affected to be emotionally 
upset before going on in Dark Elegies, or to be worked 
up to a nervous tension for the frustrations of Facsimile, 
but the fact is that the guy who is all horseplay or bland 
nothingness in the wings of the theatre does not walk on 
stage and draw his mood on in no seconds flat. The theatre 
is the place for imagination, and it is because he can 
project himself into a mood and continually renew that 
emotion that an se or dancer can project it to an 
audience. 


Laing is never careless. Everything in a role. from a 
execution of the steps and getting into the mood to the 


last detail of costuming and makeup. are given careful 
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Hugh Laing and Nora Kaye dance two submerged souls in ‘Under- 
tow", a psychological ballet narrative of a murder in the undertow 


of a large city. 


‘attention. 


He likes to work on new roles. At present he is anxious 
to try Tudor’s roles in Pillar of Fire and Dark Elegies. 

His long association with Tudor and the mutual under. 
standing between choreographer and dancer make hi- 
creation of parts in Tudors ballets the foremost part of 
his career. but Laing has enjoved working with other chor- 
eographers, particularly with Jerome Robbins in Faesimile. 
His favorite non-Tudor roles are those of the (aypsy in 
Massine’s Aleko and the Juggler in Andrée Howard's Our 
Ladys Juggler. However, he admits that if he were ever 
at the point of being permitted to do only one last’ per- 
formance it would be Lilae Garden. Wis role in that and the 
ballet itself have never lost their magie. 

The off-stage Laing is really not our province. though 
we have taken a peek. He is a charming young man. un- 
usually generous in his appreciation of other artists 
even in his own field. He has a quick sympathy and a quick 


tongue. verging on the epigrammatic. He is given to pets. 


often theatrical or sensational ones. Right now it is a love 


bird that to the best places usually perched on 
Laing s left shoulder. 


Very much in the colorful pattern of his career was 


Laing s marriage a few months ago to lovely Diana Adams, 
one of the most talented dancers in Ballet Theatre. A wife 
is not supposed to add to the glamour of a matinee idol, 
but this one does perhaps because she is herself of 
the world of romance. ' | 
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Fanny Elssler — the American lithograph by Henry Heidemans (1840). 


collection George Chaffee 


Fanny Elssier — the German lithograph by Kohler (1845). 


BALLETTOPHILE 


a column by GEORGE CHAFFEE 


lost and found American Ballet Masterpieces: 
the Inman-Sully FANNY ELSSLER | 


N THE SPIRIT OF THE SEASON and by 

way of a Christmas present, this 

months Souvenir Print reproduces 
for the first time anywhere the finest 
extant piece that [ know of historic 
Americana on the dance. 

And thereby hangs a strange tale of 


two art masterpieces that are one. where 


the well-known painting has long been 
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lost and the unknown painting has just 
been found for the dance world. 

Many who have never seen the canvas 
here reproduced will already be fa- 
miliar with the picture. But can you 
sav which of the three different yet 
oddly like studies here illustrated it is 
that vou have lone known and which 


are the newcomers 7? 


Unlike famous European paintings 
these centuries past. our early American 
portrait artists of reputation never 
turned to the dance for a subject. Even 
to this day. instances continue few and 
far between. 

Henry Inman (1801-16) was the first 


exception to the rule. In 1838 he did 


a portrait of the child prodigy. la Petite 
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Fanny Elssler in her dressing room in the Park Theatre, New York. An oil painting by Thomas Sully after the Henry Inman original. 
Courtesy Collection of GEORGE CHAFFEE. 
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Augusta (Maywood). but this work has 
long been utterly lost. 

In 1840. when the famous Fanny 
Elssler began her phenomenal Ameri- 
can visit, Inman painted her sitting in 
her dressing-room in the old Park The- 
ater, New York—the fortunes of which 
work are here gone into. 

Inman, a founder of our National 
Academy of Art, was then Manhattan's 
fashionable portrait artist. His canvas 
of Elssler was greatly admired and later 
it enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first——and still remains perhaps the 
only —American dance subject of which 
an art-print was published in Europe. 
In Munich, in 1845, Kohler issued a 
lithograph of it. It is this old print 
(but never once in the century since 
the Inman canvas) that has often been 
reproduced in dance literature. 

All knowledge of the whereabouts of 
the original painting has long since 
been lost. Presumably, Elssler took it 
back to Europe, to Vienna, her home, 
with her. In 1934 Vienna held a ereat 
Elssler centenary exhibit. In 1940 Emil 
Pirchan published there a richly illus- 
trated volume on her. both times the 
public archives and private sources in 
Germany and Austria, including Castle 
Lisenstadt. were levied on. But there is 
no word of the Inman painting, only 
of the old Kohler lithograph. My own 
various. personal inquiries have had 
only the same negative results. To all 
effects and purposes, the original canvas 
is lost-—and the awful devastation in 
Central Europe these years past gives 
this chance dried leaf in the wind even 


less chance of ever being turned up. 


Until some years ago it never oc- 


curred to me to suppose that the Kohler 


print was not precisely the translation 
onto stone of the Inman picture. I then 
happened to find an old American litho- 
graph of the same subject which must 
be excessively rare, because I have 
never seen or heard of another surviv- 
ing example (two fragments in the Har- 
vard College Theatre Collection apart). 


This print is twice the size of the 
Kohler work and the largest American 


dance lithograph I know (20° x 26! 
high). It was drawn on stone by Henry 
Heidemans and published by Endicott. 
New York, 1840-42. It is 


worked all over in a mezzotint manner, 


doubtless 


a thing of velvety blacks and grays, and 
very impressive, except for a poorly 
execuled head, which certainly could 
not have pleased Elssler. Perhaps this 
weakness explains its rarity. Were only 
a few prints struck or did Elssler get 
the issue suppressed ? 1 

In many details this and the Kohler 
print differ radically, as a glance at 
them above will quickly show. It is my 
opinion, however, based on too many 
factors to recount here, that the Kohler 
print was drawn not directly from the 
lnman but from this Heidemans work, 
of which it is a freely altered version. 

Thus 


vears later. when [| was offered (and 


the matter stood’ until a few 


secured) Thomas Sully’s oil of 
lIssler (the Souvenir Print). Although 
this is duly listed (26528) in the au- 
thoritative Biddle & Fielding catalogue 
of Sully’s works. I had never heard of 


it. let alone seen it. It came to me di- 


THE SOUVENIR PRINT 
FANNY ELSSLER 
in her dressing room in the Park 
Theatre, New York. 
Oil painting by Thomas Sully, 
Philadelphia, 1842 after original 
by Henry Inman, New York, 1840. 


Collection GEORGE CHAFFEE 


rectly from the Wilcocks family in 
whose private possession it had re- 
mained for a hundred years. Sully has 
signed it: “T. S. after Inman, Phila., 
1842.” 


Thomas Sully, a finer artist even than 
Inman, was the fashionable Philadelphia 
portrait painter of the Romantic De- 


cades. Benjamin Chew Wilcocks, his 
friend and patron, a wealthy Philadel- 
phia merchant in the China trade, was 
also an enthusiastic admirer and a peg- 
sonal. friend of Fanny Elssler, whom he 
entertained regally when she _ visited 
Philadelphia. 

Who can say why Sully did not do 
his own original portrait of FElssler? 
But as matters have turned out, it is 
just as well this way. The Inman study 
was first in the field and much praised. 
Sully and Inham were friends and ad- 
mirers of each others work. Copying 
was then popular and much practiced. 
There are instances of Inman repro- 
ducing a Sully work and vise versa. 
Wilcocks either commissioned Sully to 
make this copy or was delighted to buy 


it when Sully showed it to him. 


It must. I feel. be more than:a mere 


coincidence that the Sully canvas and 
the Heidemans print are exactly of a 
size as well as exactly in agreement in 
every minute detail (the head happily 
excepted, for Sully’s head of Flssler is 
exquisitely painted). In this, it seems 
sure, they both echo not one another 
but their common, now lost original — 
and at the sgtne time betray the fanciful 
“prettifications” of the Kohler litho- 
graph. 

Here. then. in this Souvenir Print, 
you have the double satisfaction of see- 
ing for the first time Sully’s hitherto 
unreproduced canvas of Fanny Elssler 
and also what must be a true and utterly 


reliable copy of the lost Inman original. 


These canvases stand as the two finest 
and rarést American pictures by re- 
nowned American artists of the Roman- 
tic Ballet in America. The Inman origi- 
nal is lost, perhaps forever, but the 
Sully canvas is still safe and finely pre- 


served here in America, to tell us ex- 


actly, as in a mirror, what the Inman 


was like and also to be its own lovely 
self. Isn’t seeing it for the first time 
something like a Merry Christmas? 
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9th SEASON OF BALLET THEATRE 


This frolicking trio composed of a lamb, Helen of Troy and a whimsical Mercury are danced by Barbara Fallis, Diana Adams and John Kriza in 
Ballet Theatre's production of David Lichine’s ballet “Helen of Troy”. 


AT THE NEW YORK CITY CENTER 


Alfred: Va entre 


See Calendar of Events for December programs of Ballet Theatre. 


See Via the Grapevine for story on the South American season. 


America's first native-born, native-nurtured company cel- 
ebrates eight years of continuous performance by flying to 
Bogota, Colombia as guests of the Colombian government 
for appearances in conjunction with the 9th Pan American 
Conference. And what could be more pan-American? 

Ballet Theatre's New York season was touched off by 
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scintillating performances by its remarkable company of 
60 dancers, headed by [gor Youskevitch. Nora Kaye. Hugh 
Laing, Alicia Alonso, John Kriza, Lucia Chase. Dimitri 
Romanoff and Muriel Bentley. Antony Tudor continues as 
artistic director. The New York engagement continues 
through Sunday. December 11th. 
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HE RtUsstaN BALLET has long earned 


renown as the best in the world. 

The names of choreographer 
Fokine. of such artistes as Anna Pav- 
lova. Nizhinsky. Geltser and others once 
resounded in all countries. ‘Fo this day 
the pupils of the Russian masters offer 
the best that ballet can give in many 
lands. 

The fruitfulness of the Russian 
traditions in classical ballet is some- 
thing | have learned from personal ex- 
perience. My training was begun by 
my parents, both of them artistes of the 


Russian ballet. and was continued by 


Russia's 
gréatest classic dancer 
writes the 

American dancer 
some lines 


on a great tradition 


the ballet teacher Alexandra Vaganova., 


a former Russian ballerina. It is this 
continuity in the legacy of our art which 
has conditioned the growth and develop- 
ment of the Soviet ballet. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that our art today is nothing 
more than a continuation of that which 
preceded it. The three decades of Soviet 
power which have so completely trans- 
formed our country have also greatly 
changed the character of the ballet, an 
art which one might have believed was 
destined eternally to flow through the 
prescribed canons. In our times, first 
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Galina Ulanova dances Aurora in the 2nd act of “Sleeping Beauty" given at the Petipa Jubilee performance in Leningrad, supported by Michael 
Gabovitch as Prince Desire. At left, Inna Izraileva as the Lilac Fairy. 


ON BALLET IN RUSSTA TODAY 


of all. the ballet has become a thing 


‘cof this earth. real and pregnant with 


meaning. 

It has inherited the best features of 
Russian choreographic art: superb tech- 
nique and inspiration. It has shed the 
sugary and frothy elements alien to 
modern art and. most important. it: has 
imbued the dance with thought. ideas. 
living reflections. Choreography in our 
times has been able to delve verv fully 
into such themes as wete utterly bevond 
the ken of the old ballet. Suffiee it te 
recall the ballets based on the events 
of the recent war. the heroism of our 
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people. kven the eternal theme of love 
aequired a fresh tone. For the first time 
in the history of the ballet. Shakes- 
peares Romeo and Juliet’ were chor- 
eographically recreated on the Soviet 
stage. 

lt was not only the theme of the 
ballet that was changed. or 
broadened. however. The expressive 
means of the ballet too underwent a 
change and were enriched. No longer 
does our ballet revert to the mere pan- 
lomime gesture formerly used to create 
the appearance of a link in the plot. 
The dance is the only true basis of our 


rather ° 


modern ballet and it is only im the 
dance and the dance pantomime that 
the action is reflected, 

The character dance has been wonder- 
fully developed. Appearing in the old 
ballet as something episodic. the charae- 
ter dance (faithfully ethnoeraphie. 
enriched by complex technique) often 
plays an important role in a composi- 
tion as its classieal counterpart. 

And vet the classical danee has not 
only been fully preserved. but has been 
elevated to fresh heights. Our voune 
dancers. graceful offshot. of the older 
ballet generations. have done excellent 
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work in such classics as Swan Lake. 
Sleeping Beauty, Nutcracker Suite by 
Tchaikovsky, Raymonda by Glazunov. 
Giselle by Adam. The technique dis- 
played in the classical dance by Vakh- 
tang Chebukiani, Asaf Messerer, Marina 
Semenova, Natalia Dudinskaya and 
others, their superb pirouettes, leaps and 
whirls, have by far outstripped the old 
art in these things. It is not surprising. 
therefore. that foreign guests are in- 
variably delighted with the Russian 
ballet. its performers, the scale of its 
productions, its continuity, integrity and 
profundity which have taken the place 
of mere divertissement. 

The force of the ballet actor does not 
lie in technical polish alone (though we 
devote long years of hard work to this. 
strive for maximum plasticity, agility 
and grace). Technique alone is_ not 
enough to compel the spectator to be- 
lieve what he sees on the stage, to 
create a living story before him. And 
that. precisely, is our aim. 

We do not limit ourselves to re- 
hearsals of the traditional “Pas” of the 
classical dance. Here. I should add that 
we use the traditional variations. ara- 
hesques. etc.“ in various ways and in 
various ballets: the details of each 
dance depend on the plot. on the at- 
mosphere and the mood of the hero. 

Preparing for a new role we acquaint 
ourselves with much more of literature. 
Before appearing in the role of Corelli 
in the ballet version of Lost Illusions | 
not only. re-read Balzac, but many other 
works of that epoch. Preparing for the 
rolejof Maria in the ballet Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai. | spent a good deal of 
time over the verses of Pushkin and 
tried to get a thorough idea of my 
heroine. 

One of the most difficult’ roles in 
which | ever had occasion to appear 
was that of Shakespeare's Juliet. In the 
dance | tried to capture the complex 
psvchological gamut of Juliet’s emotions 
as she turned from a carefree child into 
a woman ready to vo to her. death for 
the sake of love. For several hours 
every day for weeks on end it was 
necessary to search for the gesture 
whichscould intensify the expression of 
emotion even if this gesture re- 
quires a fraction of a second on the 
stage and then seems utterly sponta- 
neous, 

The search for expression is hard 
work. but it is this which is the entire 
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A universal pastime among ballet dancers, indulged in by Ulanova in the privacy of her dress- 


ing room where she mends a toe shoe. 


aim and essence of the actors life. The 
Russian dancers are well prepared for 
such work by their schooling. Our bal- 
let school is universally known. The 
Leningrad State Choreographic Institute 
is more than 200 years old and_ the 
hallet school of the Bolshoi Theater in 
\oscow. too. was founded many decades 
avo. ‘In addition to these oldest institu- 
tions. there are choreographic schools 
in many other cities of the Soviet 
Union. Most of our ballerinas, balletons 
and ballet: masters now teaching ballet 


are eraduates of our schools and this 
has facilitated the spread of the classi- 


wal dance throughout the country. 


In the classes one may find children 
and young people of various ages. 
beginning with seven and eight. It was 
at that age that I first’ crossed the 
threshold of the Leningrad Choreogra- 
phic Institute to work for ten years 
before becoming a ballerina. Once every 
vear the pupils appear in public at 
their examination concerts. This accus- 
stage the 


toms them to the 
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audience. 

The ballet school devotes much at- 
tention to the general development of 
the prospective artistes who are taught 
history, literature, the natural sciences, 
languages, the history of art and the 
ballet. For the first time in the history 
of choreography a text book on ballet 
art was published in the USSR. It was 
written by the teachers of the Leningrad 
Choreographical Institute headed by 
that illustrious teacher, A. Vaganova. 

Russian theater-goers every year ae- 
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Ulanova dances Juliet in the Kirov Theatre production of 
(Elena Ilyushenko and Alexander Radunski) look’ on. 


quaint themselves with the fresh talent 
brought out by the ballet schools. Space 
does not permit the listing of them all. 
Suffice it to mention Maya Plisetskaya, 
Raisa Struchkova. Alla Shellest, Yuri 
Kondratov and others who have come 
out in recent years. All of them scored 
a colossal success at the recent inter- 
national youth festival in Prague. 

The public is greatly attracted to the 
ballet in the USSR and this is shown not 
only by the fact that the theatres are 
invariably packed, all the time, every- 


where. on ballet nights, but also in the 


mass folk and 


children in the ballet schools. | myself 
letters from boys and 


enrollment of young 


receive many 
virls in many cities and villages. They 
want to know where and how to learn 
ballet dancing. This universal interest 
is the surest guarantee that the ballet 
will be constantly alive because aug- 
mented by young talent, and because 
it is a fact, acknowledged even by dane- 
ers of other countries, that our Russian 
dancers are exceptionally gifted. 
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Lithograph of the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow, circa 1820. 


et 


Courtesy of the KAMIN DANCE BOOK SHOP 


INTRODUCTION 
BALLET 


BALLET from its birth in the Italian Renaissance to the contemporary scene 


In Twelve Parts 


by A. E. TWYSDEN 


Chapter Four 
RUSSIAN SCIIOOL 


HE Russians have always been dancers and dance 

lovers. Long before they had heard of ballet the great 

nobles had organized troupes of actors and dancers 
on their country estates. The severe winters and vast dis- 
tances in Russia made such estates into isolated communi- 
ties for the greater part of the year and these performances 
of lively national dances helped to relieve the monotony 
of the long. winter evenings. 

It was not until the reign of the Tsar Alexis in 164% 
that foreign dancers first came to Moscow. then the seat 
of government. Peter the Great. who became Tsar in 1682. 
wishing to “open a window towards Europe” changed the 
capitol to St. Petersburg and encourage his bovars and their 
wives to dance as a means of acquiring western manners. 

In 1730 during the reign of the Empress Anna Ivanovna. 
a French dancer, Jean Baptiste Lande. settled in St. Peters- 
burg and opened a school of ballet, taking as his pupils 
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children of comparatively poor families. The experiment 


worked so well that when in 1735 an Italian comedy dancer, 
Fuzano, was invited to St. Petersburg. he was able to give 
a public performance by using his own dancers as soloists 
and Lande’s pupils as corps de ballet. 

The Empress now became interested and that same vear 
took over the school and removed it to the “Winter House”, 
where Lande as director was also given rooms. In addition 
she appointed a widow to look after the*girl pupils and a 
comptroller who had charge of the money and _ stores 
provided for the upkeep of the school and for the feeding 
and clothing of the children. In time this small establish- 
ment developed into the famous Imperial Theatre School 
of St. Petersburg which still exists today under its new 
name. the Choreographic Technicum of Leningrad. 


-» The Empress Flizabeth. daughter of Peter the Great, 


who came to the throne in 1741, did all in her power to 
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encourage dancing, for she herself was no mean performer. 
With her approval. an old riding school was turned into 
a theatre for public performances of ballet and anyone who 
was “decently clad” was eligible for free admission. Lande 
was the maitre de ballet and a young frenchman, Lebrun. 
from the Paris Opera, was engaged as premier danseur. 
The company was further strengthened when Fuzano, who 
with his troupe had been visiting London and Paris. 
returned to St. Petersburg. Julia Fuzano, his wife. became 
premiere danseuse, sharing her position with the Russian 
Aksenia Sergeveva. Fuzano himself was appointed maitre 
de ballet for comedy ballets. Lande remained in charge of 
the dramatic ballets until his death in 1746. Sergeyeva. 
the first Russian premiere danseuse, died in 17506. 

It is interesting to learn that the Russian public early 
showed its affection for ballet. Even before Lande’s death 
ballet lovers were wearing little cards pinned on their coats 
or dresses, inscribed with the name of their favorite dancer! 


Giovanni Locatelli, with a troupe of Italian commedia 
dell’ arte actors and dancers arrived in St. Petersburg in 
1757. He obtained an old Opera House which he reopened 
for his performances: thus. the Russian dancers found 
themselves~M competition with the neweomers. 


The line didn't form on any side at the Opera in St. Petersburg when 
by Lemercier, Paris 
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Two vears later. Hilferdine. a Viennese who had studied 
in Paris and later been maitre de ballet at the Court. of 
Vienna, arrived in St. Petersburg. sent by the Austrian 
government as a compliment to the Empress Elizabeth. 
Hilferding. who worked along the same lines as Noverre. ° 
was a talented choreographer and teacher. It was he who 
first introduced the entrechat quatre and pirouette at St. 
Petersburg. and he greatly improved the Russian dancers 
during his, stay. Associated with him was a French dancer, 


Pierre Grandje. whose wife was for some vears premiere 


danseuse in addition to the Russian Timofeveva.and Alex- 
androva. 
Gasparo Angiolini, an ltalian pupil of  Hilferding. 


succeeded him in St. Petersburg. as he had also followed 
him as maitre de ballet in Vienna: He was an experienced 
choreographer in the style of Noverre. having provided 
the choreography for?many of Gluck’s ballets and opera. 
He produved many ballets both in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow and at the end of his long career retired on a 
pension from the Russian government. 

Charles Le Pieq from Paris was the next important 
arrival. He was regarded at the Paris Opera as the qual 


sed on page 42 


Taglioni appeared. This Russian caricature by R. Joukovsky, lithographed 
Collect 2>EORGE CHAFFEE 
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"The Children's Ballet" from British film "The Little Ballerina". The entrance of Joan as principal dancer (Yvonne Marsh). 


“THE LITTLE BALLERINA” 


by W. G. RAFFE 


photo: 


describes a new British Sim fer children: 
“All About Ballet in Sixty Minutes”™ 


For CHILDREN are recently 
TH developed in Britain. This one is 

the first to include a plentiful view 
of ballet and ballet-school. The film is 
just released by G-B Instructional Ltd., 
for use in the Saturday Morning “Chil- 
dren’s Film Clubs”, which: now enter- 
tain some 600,000 children once weekly 
at the cost of sixpence each. They, and 
many more, will see this film, released 
October 14th in London. 

This production, The Little Ballerina, 
marks an important point, both in 
child entertainment and in the world of 
ballet. Without any question, it is one 
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that teachers of ballet, anywhere, should 
try to see and try to get shown locally 
to child audiences. It is a 7-reel job, 
running 60 minutes, not in_ colour. 
Wisely, it has no film stars in the ac- 
cepted adult sense of the word. Chil- 
dren, anyhow, are not so much inter- 
ested in star personalities as in star 
characters. That is Foundation Rule No. 
1 for all makers of films or shows for 
children. Yet it is transgressed in the 
story. which is built on the ambition 


ofa small ballet-class pupil, “to be like; 


Margot Fonteyn,” one of the London 
ballerinas from the Sadlers’ Wells 


stables. Joan appears never to have 
heard of or’seen any other dancer. 

The story is simple enough. Joan 
Field — played by young Yvonne Marsh 
— is a ballet student. She has in fact 
studied ballet, and we do see her dance: 
no “stand-in.” With other girls she 
attends class; gets into arrears with her 
fees, and her family with their apart- 
ment rent: and family ructions ensue. 
Grandpa invents gadgets: and small 
brothers think up stunts, to get cash; 
with some the old-iron 
market, and a lucky purchase, resold 
for useful dollars. 


success in 
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Green-eved envy rears its fangs: 
Lydia. a fellow student. wants to be 
ahead.-Joan is late for an audition and 
misses a chance: next time her absence 
is contrived by Lydia. who doesnt like 
to be understudy. Margot” Fonteyn 
suddenly organizes a Charity Matinee 
(there is no producer messing up the 
job!). and we see the show. First the 
grown-up dancers. in bits of Les Syl- 
phides: \ater the Venetian Fete — an 
unsatisfactory choreographic muddle. 
like se much film dance —~ and finally 


_the Children’s Ballet, which our 


young heroine appears and takes full 
honours. on a stage that will be the 
envy of most dancers: with lighting 
quite unlike any ballet ever “gets. but 
unusually good and interesting. 

Margot Fonteyn comes hold 
“audition” assisted by school-owner 
Miss Crichton. played by Martita Hunt 
looking like Miss Stroganova Brahms, 
giving the kids there a bad example by 
smoking Woodbines. or maybe Lucky- 
Strikes. Anna Kallas. a real-life teacher, 
plays the most ideal ballet-mistress 
that ever threw a stick. There is a sort 
of sabbath-school' unreality about her 
ballet school — clearly the film- 
producer never has been in the purlieus 
of West Street in London, where bal- 
lerinas are first incubated in stygian 
darkness, even worse than the block of 
London flats where Joan lives. 

Small girls and their mothers will 
thrill with anticipatory delight over 
this sixty-minutes of juvenile joystuff; 
even if one girl practices a barre wear- 
ing her cardigan coat and with no hair- 
tie; and despite the ballet-mistress who 
never, never demonstrates one step; 
while nobody ever counts. But children 
with no experience will not stay to 
criticise; for them, the dance. 

The studio sets are fair, but in two 
stage sets the perspective is obviously 
phoney; pyhile the old-fashioned con- 
ventional film treatment of ballet se- 
quences is as irritating as ever; all 
samples and no continuity. The acting 
is moderately good with the young- 
sters but is over-played by some of the 
adults, yet no more so than in some 
average cinema films. The boys haven’t 
been given much to do and ‘here are 
not many touches of humour. I want to 
see this film again, though, and not 


surrounded by press people, but by’ 


children. They, after all, are the cus- 
tomers! 
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‘The Audition’. Margot Fon- 
teyn takes audition of Miss 
Crichton's pupils. Miss Crich- 
ton played by Martita Hunt. ! 


“Ambition admires Achieve- 
ment’. Yvonne Marsh as Joan 
Field looks on as Margot Fon- 
teyn gets ready for perform- 
ance. 


9°apns this page py 


LAWRENCE RIDLEY 


Side practice at the Crichton 
Ballet School. Ballet Mistress 
played by Anna Kallas. 
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66 HE Rep SHors” is a British film about a touring ballet company which is 
climaxed in technicolour by a ballet of the same name_based on the Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tale of the shoes that caused its wearer to dance 

every time she donned them and which finally led her to dance to her death. 

The film. which is still in production in England. and not scheduled for general 
release until the summer of 1948, is shot through with this and a score of other 
remarkable ballet sequences. some of which are seen here. | 

“The Red Shoes” is written, produced and directed by Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger and it features Anton Walbrook. Marius Goring. Moira Shearer. Leonide 
Massine. Albert) Basserman. Robert: Helpmann. Ludmilla Teherina and Esmond 


Knight. 


The ballet "Heart of Fire” from “Red Shoes". Ballerina Irina Boronskaya (Ludmille 
Tcherina) is presented at Covent Garden in Lermontov's (Leonide Massine) ballet 
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"Ah, here comes the great Boronskaya. And today she's only 
forty-three minutes late!" Boronskaya shows mock alarm at 
ballet master's (Massine) sarcastic fury, as she stands by pre- 
mier danseur Boleslawsky (Robert Helpmapn) on the stage at 
Covent Garden. Victoria Page (Moira Shearer) watches in back- 
ground. She has just come for an audition with the Ballet 
Lermontov. 


the beautiful 
and poignant fairy tale 
of Tans Christian Andersen 
reaches the screen as 
an adroitly conceived 
ballet in technicolour 


first advance stills 
of the 
Michael Powell- 
Emeric Pressburger 
British-made film 
to arrive in A 
the United States 


Premier danseur Boleslawsky has noticed a promising newcomer, 
Victoria Page (Shearer) in the corps de ballet of the Lermon- 
tov company. In the rehearsal room at Covent Garden he 
singles her out to dance a pas de deux. 


“He has no heart, that man’. When Boronskaya leaves the Ler- 
montov company to get married, Boris Lermontov is the only 


one not to wish her well. Boleslawsky attempts to console her. 


Victoria Page appears at the Mercury Theatre as guest artiste 
with the Rambert Ballet in “Lac de Cygnes”. Unknown to her, 
the impresario Lermontov, in the corps de ballet of whose com- 
pany she dances, is in the audience watching. 
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HOW TO ENJOY THE WALTZ — 1889 


Reproduced from London Illustrated Weekly, 1889. The drawings by Cyril Hallward. 
(iattaers 
and 
alfa 

The 
Kensington 


dear Gerty 


Yow Say Mat 


As you NOU § 


o oul A 
deal you 
my epint on on 
subject 
“@altgers 


Well have A with A short man who With a fall MAN whe squee aed me With A big. mAn he 
held tre oul at arm's length and walked with me Aga his waiskceat and watked 


am bled un Hy me 


one Wah, a Conversational one who “ dignsfred othe 
walked under me. laughing at his Sfreoiled aheuf nth me in 
weak wificisme forbidding, silence. 


An Cven more ECnerée ene 


One 71° € ArPou ranced ail “ acks¢ ¢om man 
me aGainsh the other dancers. reading my with me 
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HoW TO 
ENJOY 
THE WALTZ 
1947 


6% GE CANNOT WITHER HER, nor 
custom stale her infinite 


variety, are the 
words spoken of the timeless Cleopatra. 
We are borrowing these sentiments in 
praise of the Waltz. For one hundred 
and fifty years this indestructible dance 
has resisted the onslaughts of time and 
changing custom to remain unchal- 
lenged Queen of the Ballroom; and its 
variety has proved the undoing of 
many a hapless dancer who found him- 
self tangling with Viennese Waltz rhy- 
thm when all his equipment was the 
“Box Step” he had learned to Slow 
Waltz time. And, quite apart and dis- 
tinctive, and falling in a mid-tempo 
range between the Slow and Fast is the 
third variant, the Medium tempo Waltz. 


Within the gamut of Slow, Medium 
and Fast Waltzes lies a liberal education 
in Ballroom dancing. The Slow Waltz 
is the universal beginning of the dane- 
er’s education. In its basic step pattern 
is found practically @very principle of 
movement governing Ballroom dancing. 
Thus the ability to dance a Slow Waltz 
with smooth control is the hallmark of 
the finished dancer. The Medium tempo 
and the Fast, or Viennese Waltz, are 
more obvious in their technical de- 
mands. Always exciting to dance, and 
beautiful to watch, they characterize 
real achievement. _ 

Variations in movement style are the 


inspired 
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inevitable result of the sweeping differ- 
ences in Waltz tempo. In the early days 
of Waltz history Strauss, Waldteufel 
and Chopin wrote their exquisite melo- 
dies to be played at the exciting tempo 
of fifty-eight to sixty-six per 
minute. Then in the closing decades of 


bars 


the last century American composers 
began to write Waltzes to be played at 
a tempo ranging from. forty-four to 
forty-eight measures per minute. These 


‘were compositions like After the Ball 


and A Bird In A Gilded Cage.’At that 
time the dance form was modified to 
accord with this new music. Later, after 
the Ragtime Revolution of 1910, an 
even slower tempo Waltz, typified by My 
Wonderful One, claimed the talents of 
American composers, and again the 
Waltz form was modified to fit the new 


music. 
* * * 


Through long custom a certain succes- 
sion of steps and weight transferences 
have been established as the basic rhy- 
thmic unit of the Waltz, whether Slow, 
Medium or Fast. On the first beat of 
the music, a Forward or Backward step 
is made with transference of body 
weight. On the second beat a Sideways 
step and weight transference is taken. 
On the third beat a third weight trans- 
ference is made as the free foot closes 
to the other foot to receive the body 
weight. 


by ALBERT and JOSEPHINE BUTLER — 


Within the limits of this detinition. 
the three distinctive measured units of 


movement (Diagrams 1, 2. 3) 


should 
be understood and employed if each of 
the three Waltz tempos is to vield the 
maximum in grace of performance and 
pleasure in dancing. 

All three diagrams start with a Back- 
ward Right turn Waltz unit, move For- 
ward into a “change of turn” unit. and 
Forward again into a Left turn. The 
rhythmic units contained in each three 
beat bar of music are encircled. Before 
trying out the three rhythms, note in 
the diagrams the differences in travel 
action and length of steps on the first 
and second beats. 

For the sake of more apt comparison, 
we will start with the Fast or Viennese 
style as shown in Diagram 3. In this 
tempo the travel action is entirely on 
the first, or accented beat of the music. 
The Fast tempo makes it impractical to 
attempt movement on the 
second count. The Side step therefore 
is negligible and the two quick transfers 
of weight (beats 2, 3) are made with 
the feet close together. These two counts, 
however, should be used to facilitate 
continuing rotation and to prepare for 
the definite Forward or Backward step 
on beat 1 of the next measure. 


Sideways 


While beat 1 is also accented by a 
long step in the Medium Tempo (Dia- 
gram 2), the Sideways body movement 


a monthly department 
devoted te the aesthetics and 


mechanics of ballroom dance 
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is now brought more into play with @ 
moderate length Side step and a weight 
change closing of the feet on beat 3. 
It was early found that in the Slow 
Waltz (Diagram 1), when only the first 
beat was accented for distance, much 
of the feeling for rhythmic travel action 
was lost. There’ was too much time lag 
on the second and third beats, with no 
place to go. In other words, with about 
two seconds of time to use up, and with 
little movement to occupy this time. an 
uncomfortable, thwarted feeling  re- 
sulted. 


DIAGRAM No. I 
SLOW WALTZ 
Tempo — 30 to 34 
measures per minute 
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Two interesting changes in the dance 
took place. First, orchestras brought the 


three beats of the music into a more 


equal accent —- so much so that this 
form. of the Waltz, with its more evenly 
accefitegh beats, has sometimes been 


describ@l as a “One-Step” in Waltz 
fime. Then. within the dance pattern, 
the second beat became even more 
marked in itstravel action than the first 
beat. The time-space in the music and 
the distance-space in movement were 
thus admirably blended. 

Although custom has lessened the use 


START 


DIAGRAM No. 2 

MEDIUM WALTZ 

Tempo — 40 to 48 
measures per minute 


of continuous rotation in’ Slow tempo 
Waltzing, as compared with the Medi- 
um and Viennese styles, Right and Left 
turning movements still occupy an im- 
portant place in the basic structure of 
the dance. In the step pattern of Dia- 
gram 1 you can thus picture the easy 
turning movement on the first beat, 
making it simple to take the definite 
Sideways travel step on the second beat. 
As you start each measure, visualize 
where you want to be on the second 
beat, and the basic Slow Waltz step will 
assume a truly rhythmic quality. 


START 


DIAGRAM No. 3 
VIENNESE WALTZ 
Tempo — 58 to 66 
measures per minute 
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CUBAN 
PATTERNS 


by MIRIAM SANGSTER 


in the drawing room 
of society and in the 
sanctum of ritual 
worship. Cuba 
expresses itself 
in dance 


photos: MIRIAM SANGSTER 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Miriam Sangster. writer and free- 
lance photographer, spent a year 
in Cuba, looking for dances, old 
and new, studying its traditions 
and culture, and having a reason- 
ably wonderful time at it. The 
accompanying article is extremely 
brief and in no wise is an attempt 
to cover the subject of the Island 
dance forms completely. The pho- 
tographs were taken by her under 
occasional difficulty and the inert, 
sometimes hostile attitude of the 
natives. She remarks that. it was 
almost always necessary to tip the 
performers fo get these really rare 


action phofographs. Miss Sangster 


is under contract with a local 
publishing house to produce a 
photographic record of the rumba 
in Cuba. 
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Top Left: 
Afro-Cubano ceremonial drummers playing at 
private party on All Saints Day in Havana. 
These men do not play for profit and cannot 
be commercially exploited. The privilege is 
hereditary, goes from father to son. 


Top center: 
An exclusively negro cantina in an inaccessible 


-quarter of Havana, almost exclusively native, 


for the working classes. Hard to get into. These 
performers perform at will, and if they won't, 
they won't, and if they will, they will. 


Top right: 

A night club exclusively designed for tourists, 
although popular with natives also. This exhibi- 
tiod rumba at Ciro's danced by Pepe and 
Cacha. 


At left. the author: MIRIAM SANGSTER 


In panel of pictures at left, Prof. P. de Alejo 
Williams is shown in a demonstration of the 
Son, a ballroom dance indigenous to Cuba. He 
is accompanied by Senorita Anna Delia Acosta, 
actress and singer attached to Station RHC 
in Havana. 

1. The hold. 

2. The break. 

3. The reverse turn. 


CUBAN RUMBA, whether in the draw- 
ing room, the ballroom. the field 


or night club, have evolved from 


ceremonial religious rites practiced by 


the negro slaves brought over from 


Africa in Cuba’s colonial era. To this 
day so-called “religious” drummers play 
only at religious ceremonies where there 

ntinued or 44 
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COSTUME DESIGN 
REVIEW 


a monthly service 
to dance groups and teachers— 
problems of costume design, and 
technical advice on production, sets 
and lighting discussed and answered 


by Theatre Design Editors 
ALFRED STERN and MORTON HAACK 


EVE SEEN countless dancing school re- 
citals and dance group concerts from 
coast to coast and while there's often 


heen much of choreographic interest. we deplore 


the unfortunate tendencies of the entrepreneurs , 


of such performances to neglect the many other 
elements of stagecraft. principally settings. cos- 
tumes and lighting. the successful integration 
of which is bound to result in a superior presen- 
lation. 

In this issue we will confine our article to 
scenery. (costumes and liehting will be discussed 
in subsequent issues). Weve developed three 
basic design suggestions for three distinct twpes 
of dance presentations. one for the classic ballet. 
another for the modern dance group and a third 
for the perennial children’s recital. It is not our 
intention that these designs be accurately re- 


A simple unit set for ballet in the classic and romantic genre. 


7 


produced, nor are they outstanding examples of 
theatrical art. They are merely suggestions of 
the type of things which can be done on limited 
budgets with readily available materials and 
without the aid of highly skilled scenic car- 
penters and painters. All three can be easily 
executed as class or group projects. 

Naturally, the physical limitations of your 
own stage or auditorium, the mood of your pre- 
sentation and the ability of your technicians 
will have a direct influence on the type of 
settings best suited to your individual problem. 
The Grecian columns in the classic set are made 
of cylinders of corrugated cardboard (to stimu- 
late fluting). The column heads or capitals are 
also of cardboard and can be executed either 
in profile or full round. The cornice is of light 
poster board bent to the desired contour. The 
entire structure will require light wood bracing 
which is secured to the rectangular platform at 
the base. A length of muslin, chiffon, or any 
light material which drapes well, is draped and 
tacked over the cornice. It would be well to paint 
the entire architectural structure a soft white or 
eray shading toward a darker gray on the side 
and portions away from your principal source. 
of light.°This, together with cross lighting from_ 
the stage side opposite the shaded sections, will 
do much to create an illusion of plasticity. An 
even. diffused (rather than concentrated) back 
lighting with the principal light source being 
the stage floor rather than overhead borders will 
further enhance the values. 

Non-objective painting has served as our in- 
spiration for the design for the modern dance 
eroup. Naturally, you will develop a design 
which has a logical affinity to the choreographic 
work you are performing. study of non- 
objective. cubist’ or surrealist’ paintings will 
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SETTINGS 
FOR 
DANCE RECITALS 
"AND 
CONCERTS 


Your questions regarding design  prob- 
lems will be answered in forthcoming 
issues of DANCE. This is your ecard of 
entree. Write Theatre Design Editors Stern 
and Haack in care of DANCE for im- 


mediate attention. 


furnish a fine point of departure for both com- 


position and color. We suggest the following . 


materials to construct the sketch illustrated. The 
strange looking free forms are of chicken wire 
or coarse screening. Holes are cut in these sur- 
faces in which plastic or rubber balls are 
mounted. A couple of barrel hoops are also used. 
All this is supported by simple light wooden 
planks with perhaps some heavy cord stretched 
taut to the platform which serves as a founda- 
tion. The overall effect should be one of con- 
trasting textures and. of course, various 
appropriate contrasting or harmonious color 
arrangements (depending upon which best suits 
the dance and music involved). This type of 
construction lends itself to interesting light and 
shadow effects due to the different forms ‘and 
textures employed and the lighting should for 
the most part eonsist of the dramatie overhead 
variety. | 

Settings for the children’s recital will vary 
with the story of the little ballet they are per- 
forming. The sketch we have developed is for 
a divertissement and would be appropriate for 
almost any nursery tale or fairy story type of 
presentation. The jack-in-the-box's head is a 
large plastic ball or balloon appropriately 
painted. His hat is a cardboard cone with a 
balloon as a pom-pom on top. The box. as well 
as the wooden blocks, are large cartons covered 
with construction paper and gaily decorated. 
the ball is cut out of cardboard and the pepper- 
mint stick is simply a piece of painted planking. 
A bit of fan-pleated cellophane tacked on top 
of the candy stick and a few yards of material 
draped and caught by clusters of balloons sup- 


- ported by string or piano wire from the stage 


batten completes this simple set. Colors should 
be bright and gay though not so violent as to 
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Geometric forms and irregular patterns serve as background for a modern dance 


presentation. 


distract from the. dancers. and the lighting 
should be even, simple and direct in character. 

We feel certain that your own experimentation 
will produce many more interesting results 
than those herein suggested, -and we would be 
ereatly interested in seeing photographs of sets 
which are developed for recitals and dance 
eroup concerts throughout the country. Our aim 
is not to desien for you but to merely offer what 
we hope will be stimulating suggestions. The 
important thing to remember is that a successful 
dance recital or concert does not merely consist 
of good dancing. but projection. of an illusion 
which requires a mating of all theatrical arts. 
A little ingenuity. and effort will give you a 
physical) production which will) make your 
recital or concert not only good dancing but 


eood theatre as well. 


A gay set-piece for a children's dance 


recital. 
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MABEL HORSEY'S Studios 


Tap * Toe * Ballet * Acrobatic 
Drama Music Sight Reading 
Piano, Popular & Classics 


Special Vocal Arrangements 


Stylized Rhythmic Routines 


Approved G.I. Bill of Rights 


(Male and Female) 


Cli 5-9467 1697 Broadway Suite 607 N.Y.C 
Leonard Dickerson, Gen. Mar., Cl 5-7358-9 


helaine blok studio 
54 e 13th st. gr. 7-1114 
professional classes 
creative approach to technique 
and composition 


tues., wed., thurs. at 2 p.m. 
write for class bulletin ~ 


v 


Ruth MATA and Eugene HARI 
and assisting artists 
in an evening of dance theatre 
Thurs. eve. Dec. 4, at 8:40 
Adm. $1.20 incl. tax 
Tickets: YM & YWHA, Lex. Ave. 92 St., N.Y. 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 
Write for new list of Teachers’ notes 
637 Madison Ave.,New York 22,N.Y. 
Plaza 3-8639 


FRED LE QUORNE 


courses in swing, ballet, tap 
and exhibition routines 
teachers’ courses in ballroom dancing 
5 W. 46th (off 5th Ave.) LO 3-0176 


BERNIE SAGER 


Private Instructions for Teachers 


2180 Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 3-2357 


OREST sergievsky 
= formerly of the Met. Ballet, 
i Ballet Theatre, & Ballet Russe 
BALLET-CHARACTER 


dances choreographed 


139 West 5éth Street, N. Y. C. 
CO 5-9379 (Paul Haakon Studio) 


ATKINSON STUDIO 


tap, ballet, acrobatic, ballroom 


719 E. 32nd St. BROOKLYN 


MA 6-0738 


NORMA 


VANCE: 


APPRAISAL 


by WALTER E. OWEN 


Walter E. Owen 


Norma Vance dances the youngest sister in “Pillar of Fire’ with tenderness and imagination. 


HEN NorMA Vance Was only 
three years old she began to 


improvise her own dance steps 
to the music her brother practiced on 
his violin. That is what determined her 
career. Normas mother desired all her 
children to carry on the tradition of 
the family. That tradition was inherited 


from preceding generations in’ Russia 
where most of them had been singers or 
acted in the theatre. Norma is a New 
Yorker. and she started her dancing 
lessons wher she was seven. She studied 
with Swoboda and Yurieva exclusively 
and attributes her development to them 


solely. 
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When she was nine vears old she 
auditioned for Colonel de Basil. who 
praised her and gave her the usual 
advice to keep on studying. She had her 
first professional engagement at sixteen 
with the “Chauve Souris” when she did 
a classic solo to the music of “The 
Nightingale”. This was not the original 
Chauve Souris of Nikita Balieff which 
came to America in 1922, but a revival 
produced by his widow. It did not have 
a long run, to be sure. 

Norma was one of Swoboda’s -star 
pupils and at this time each of his 
star pupils who went to work was 
assigned a Russian name. Hers became 
Norma Slavina. However. when she 
joined the company of Mia Slavenska 
and David Tihmar next her 
name was too like that of the star so 
it suffered another sea change, this time 
to Vaslavina. She was with the Slaven- 
ska-Tihmar for two seasons 
and gained valuable experience doubling 
in various supporting parts. together 
with Audrey Keane and Jack Gansert. 


as well as doing some solos. 


season 


company 


Upon the conclusion of the company’s 
tour. she succeeded Kathryn Lee as 
ballerina in “Laughing Room Only”, 
toward the end of its run. 

In the Fall of 1915 she auditioned for 
Antony Tudor for “The Day Before 
Spring” but Mary Ellen Moylan had 
already been engaged as ballerina and 
Norma was considered by the producers 
star material, not for the corps de ballet, 
so she was signed as ballerina in Richard 
Kollmars “Windy City” .for whieh 
Katherine Dunham was staging the 
dances. Norma the Dunham 
school for classes in Dunham technique 


went to 


and discovered that alter all those years 
in ballet schools, she had muscles which 
could still ache in the most unexpected 
places, so she dropped the Dunham 
classes. 

However. her audition for Tudor bore 
fruit, While Norma was still in Chicago 
playing in “Windy City’, Lucia Chase 
telephoned asking her to join Ballet 
Theatre. Her decision was immediate. 
She joined Ballet Theatre at once and 
left for London with them two weeks 
later for the summey season .of 1946, 

Her first solo parts in this company 
were in “Graziana’, “Pillar of Fire” 
(the youngest sister) and in “Gala Per- 
formance’ (the French ballerina). Her 
name again underwent metamorphosis. 
She became Norma Vance. 
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Qn tour with Ballet Theatre in 1946- 
17 she became a popular and valuable 
member of the company. adding to her 
laurels her performance in “Pas de 
Quatre’. “Les Patineurs”. “Dim Lustre’. 
“Les Sylphides” and “Fancy Free’. 
certainly varied enough a repertoire to 
show off her versatility. : 

Norma is the kind of 
people look at and think “cute”. 


not tall, has deep ivory tone in’ her 


most 
She is 


‘ 


skin. placid brown eves and brown hair 
like velvet. impertinent 
freckles on her turned up nose. Witness 
the beautiful high arch of her feet in 
accompanying illustrations. She is an 


also ai few 


expert swimmer and keeps in practice 
whenever time permits. Her hobbies are 
collecting books on dance and perfume 
bottles. either empty or full. but’ pre- 
ferably the latter. 

Like all book collectors. she has her 
special “finds” she practically 
broke this reporter s heart by relating 
how two vears ago, she found the “Life 
Victor D’Andre. the 


of Pavlova” by 


Walter E. Owen 


Norma Vance as one of a quartette of Romantic 
ballerinas in ‘Pas de Quatre’, one of her best 
roles. 


husband of Pavlova. for only twe 
dollars in a small shop in Montreal. 
The book is valued at twenty times that 
sum now. 


Norma fulfills all the requirements 
for a promising career and acts, looks 
and dances as though she had been 
born under a lucky star, lucky Norma! 


GEORGE 
CHAFFEE 
Ballet 


Class & Private Instruction 


Circular on Request 
APPROVED G. |. BILL 


146-148 W. St.. N.Y.C. WA 5-4285 


TATIANA CHAMIE 


From Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, formerly 
Ballet Master of Monte Carlo Opera 


School of Ballet 
LESSONS DAILY 
SPECIAL TRAINING for dancers in 


the repertoire of Russian Ballets 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 


Circle 7-1662 


PAUL HAAKON 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


MORNING and AFTERNOON 
CLASSES by Mr. HAAKON 
Phone For Appointment. 


139 W. 56th St. CO 5-9379 


HUAPALA 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


Ancient and Modern 


108 East 38th Street 6. ¥. . LE 2-6044 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET 
SCHOOL 
Classes in Technique for Children and Adults 
Director: MARGARET CURTIS 
Special Professional Classes 
Ballet Master: EDWARD CATON 
Character Classes: BORIS ROMANOFF 
Information: Kathleen Harding 
Metropolitan Opera House 


SWOBODA-YURIEVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


50 WEST 57th STREET 
New York Ci 5-8198 


BALLET CAREER 


Theatre Dance Individual Teaching 


Gorard 


BALLET STUDIO 


(lassie Dance 
(hildren 
Beginners — Adult« 
BALLET TECHNIOUFE 
Professional« 
BALLET ALDITIONS 
(horeouraphie 
Technique Artistic 
Stage Routine 
Private & Clase 
10 AM. to 10 P.M. 
Apply Daily 4-5 
1658 Broadway Si St. 
Suite 602 


Ballet Instructor 
Gerard Alter 
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KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tap Cellophane 
Send for Catalog 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 


WETTSTEIN CO. 
2 W. 42nd ST. 


Tights . NEW YORK CITY 


Leotards @ 
Spangles 
Opera Hose ® 
Dance Belts * 
Rhinestones 


Crowns - Diadems 


Order Your Winter Work From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


15 YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 


(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 


All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 
200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


D-12-47 — 333 N. Madison Ave. 
. Hollywood 4, Calif. 


\CATORS oF 


ORGANIZATION HE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dance Capital of the World 


DEA members are privileged to attend annu- 
ally, AT NO EXTRA COST, several One-Day 
Material Sessions with outstanding faculties. 
Members unable to attend receive by mail 
the notes of dances taught. 


NEXT REGULAR MEETING 


Sunday, Jan. 23 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(Open to members only) 


NEXT OPEN MEETING 


Sunday, Feb. 22. All day & evening. 


(Open to non-members on payment of 
prescribed fee.) 


DEA HEADQUARTERS 


The beautiful North Ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York 


No Meetings During Christmas Holidays 


For complete details, write: 


THOMAS E. PARSON, Sec.-Treas. 
140-10 Franklin Ave., Flushing, N. Y, 
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BOOKS 


THE CITY OF WOMEN 

by Ruth Landes 

published by Macmillan Co., New York, 
1947, $3.00 


Books on the native dancing of South Amer- 
are so rere Tnat any available source mate- 
rial is ot interest. ‘The City of Women" tells 
the story ot Miss Landes’ visit to Brazil and her 
first-hand description of the matriarchal! society 
which controls the native religian of Bahia. The 
priestesses are a'l dancers and the proper torm 
of the dance ritual is of greatest importance in 
propitiating the gods and inducing ecstasy. The 
book is interesting reading and of value to the 
research student 

Dorathi Bock Pierre 


"MIRACLE IN THE GORBALS" 
by Arnold Haskell 

published by the Albyn Press, 
Edinburgh, 1946 


<The prolific English writer-critic of ballet has 
TWO more smal! b¢ oks to his credit. Mir racie in 
the Gorbals’ is devoted. to a very thorough 
examination ot a Dalliet created ‘ast year by 
Robert Helpmann. Mr. Haskell traces the ballet 
trom the inception of the scenario by Mic 
Benthall while he was workina on a gqunsite in 
Glasgow: the development ot Helpmann's chor- 
eography: creation otf the ballet, showing. tac- 
similies of hand-written notes and music by 
Arthur Bliss: the action ot the story; commen 
tary, interpretation and warnings: closing wit 
some press notices. The body of the work is fol 
iowed by fifteen pnotographs of the set 
dancers and collaborators. It is a qood boot 
for the recora. 

Dorathi Bock Pierre 


THE MAKING OF A DANCER 

by Arnold Haskell 

published by Adam and Charles Black, 
1946 


lin this bo Mr. oresents sever 
tures which ne aay throuahout Great Rritair 
under the auspices ot the Royal Academy o° 
Dancing of which he is a vice-president, 

They are of areat interest and value tc 
aancers, teachers and ai! who are concerned 
with dancing. He states the ideas. ide yis ana 
uses of fne -ragiting system y+ tne 
Interested in the subiec? 

et, his lectures ver the subjects of “Th. 
a Dancer,’ “What is Ballet?," “Balle 
ana Music.” “Ballet and Drama,” ‘Ballet and 
the Scenic Artis*,’ Ballet and the Choreoa- 


rapher’ and ‘Ballet Clubs." He concludes witt 
a number of pertinent questions and answers 
and thirteen i ustrations. 

As one who has ‘lectured extensively in the 
United States | was particularly impressed when 
Mr. Haske!! speaking ot his own experiences 
said, “But of all my audiences the most disap- 
pointina have been the members of the danc- 
ina profession. When they do turn Up, they sit 
completely dumb at question time, a though 
every word of the lecture is of immediate con- 
cern to them. ‘Can you wonder at it?’ said an 
enlightened teacher to me. ‘They have all left 
schoo! tar too early to understand what it is 
a!| about. Now, if you were lecturing on how 
to turn a pirouette, you have had a queue from 
here to the Midland Hotel.’ ” 

This identical situation has distressed me and 
‘eft me feeling limp and beaten, and also filled 
me with a missionary zeal to educate dancers 
in a knowledae and appreciation of their art, so 


iy can n onaer be caliea the ‘iterate art. 
| hail Mr. Haskell for his pioneering work. 
Dorathi Bock Pierre 
* 


‘THE STORY OF DANCE MUSIC, 


by Paul Nettl 
published by The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1947, $4.75 


Dr. Nettl, professor of Musicology at Indiana 
University, has written a remarkably informative. 
book in a concise, clear-cut manner. His infor- 
ration is tactual and shows painstaking re- 
search, and a thorough knommenge of his mate- 
rial, but it is at the same time tascinating and 
exciting reading tor dancers. 

The story of dance music is the history of 
dance, and’Dr. Netti qoes to some pains to 
show that dance or rhythm came first and music 
tollowed, a rare condescension tor a musician. 
ihe dance historian will tind this book of ines- 
timable value, and the casual reader will find 
it difficult to lay aside 

There are thirteen chapters and 370 pages, 
cight illustration plates and numerous musical 
examples. Starting with "Cult and Music," Dr. 
Nett] traces chronologically, dance movement 

na music trom the primitive through the Mia- 
jle Aaes, the Renaissance and Baroque Periods 
to Dance,” ‘Ballet. and Modern."' He 
nas completed his book with a very excellent 
ndex, set up in a manner t> delight the re- 
searcher, under two heading.: Index of Names, 
ind Index ot Dances and Dance Forms. There 

a usetu! biblio wapny. 

in his last chapter Dr. Nett! points out that 
he longa European contro! of musical form has 

owly aiven way to new influences, tnat "There 
is no better symbol! for revolutionary emotion 
and thought than syncopation ... the revolt of 
the unaccented beat aaainst the accented.” 
ana “Both of the Americas in the twentieth 
century have, through the rhythms of the Ne- 
aroes, related to those of the Near East, ex- 
erted the qreatest influence upon dance music. 
The Slavic peoples of the East and the Western 
ceoples of the Americas will be those who sha!! 
create and develop both dance music and 


dance in the days to come.” 
Dorathi Bock Pierre 


BALLET—10!1 PHOTOGRAPHS 

by Maurice Seymour 

published by Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
Chicago, 1947, $10.00 


dance usualiy tal! into tnree easy 

-ategories: history, biographies, etc., and ph¢ 
yraphs. This is natural, tellina of the past and 

present, and a record tor the tuture in the pho- 
rapns 

Mr. Seymour is considered by many people 
be tne greatest irapher of dancers in 

world today, and his studio Chicaao is 
y mecca tor all dancers. 

Even a cursory examination of this book wil! 
snow the uninitiate why this is so, and photoa- 
raphers may examine it to their advantaae. 
First, Mr. Seymour knows the technique of his 
art, and second, he knows the technique of 
cance. In other words he knows when a pose is 
aood dance and also aood photography. He 
knows that a photograph of a dance pose is 
not just a picture of a dancer; it is a record 
which should show instantly the years of train- 
ing and study which have made this sti!l moment 
cossible — the perfection of the technique, and 
also it must project the artist's personality. No 
mean task. In this Mr. Seymour stands preemi- 


rent. 


= 


DANCE 


| 
| | 
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Note his liaghtina. A dancer may have 4 beau 
tiful face, but the subtle hiahliaht draws you: 
eve to the exquisite line of her beautitully 
straight and turned out leq. You are never first 
awere otf the tace, but always otf the composi 
tion and technical pertection ot the pose. Ne 
wonder dancers patiently tor Mr.. Sey 
mours appointments. 


wait 


raphs are exclusively Da 
me ynied DY 


These’ phot 
artists. Each picture is a 
name ot the dancer, title 
date of its fired 
composer and desiqner, and a paraarapn o 
planation. The- book has a beautitul tormat and 
birding, and 
requirements tor such a publication make 
expensive. It is very surprising in such a4 
book to find so many typographica! errors ana 
transposition of two t'tles. 


Or tne Haier 
appearan 


choreograpner 


is untortunate *, meacr 


Leonide Massine wrote the Foreword in whi 
he gives an excellent description ot Mr. Sey- 
mour's work: “Line predominates, and there | 
rhythm, .particularly when the composition | 
cludes several artists. — They are not jus? 
pretty pictures of a world of beautitu! balle 
rinas and handsome premiers, but brilliantly 
clear studies and a real docufnent about 


dancers." 
Dorathi Bock Pierre 


<F 


Drawing by Picasso of costume for ballet “Le 
Chapeaux Tricorne’ which appears as jacket 
illustration for “Art in Modern Ballet’. 


ART IN MODERN BALLET 

by George Amberg 

published by Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York, $15.00 


Art in Modern Ballet is not just off the press. 
It made its appearance a year ago, but not 
only because review of this important book was 
scmehow omitted herein, but also because a 
survey of books in this category for the past 
year and more highlight its increasing impor- 
tence on the dancer's bookshelf, we summarily 
throw the spotlight on it. 

This exquisitely wrought, exquisitely executed 
volume. on stage designs for ballet in the re- 
cent decades of the 20th century is the work of 
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Dr. George Amberg, the incumbent Curator of 
the Theatre Arts Department of the Museum 


oO? Modern Art in New York. an 


au’nor and ea 


tor who brings to this work, as to the many 
thers upon which he is usua tensely ¢ 
1agea a cetai ed knowledae, 

sympathy and princely taste. These qualit 


order and b 


re manitest in the 
ustrati nr ea 


peau’y OT Text and 
early detined and classified. 


Ur. Amber takes the DOS that ting 
trance of Serge de Diaghilev, inspired pa 
ballet on the ballet scene in Paris, 1909, marked 
the beginnings of modern art in ballet, a4 
n trom which we have nr " nation to Duda 
sutnor traces the 
itaiytic agent, Diaghi! ita 
snMmape ballet and aris 
if year nt mm rns aea 
Ncisely defines the piaces of art in Daliet 
underscores what } mar noly 
wnt balleta is unawal aa 
ar? in modern Dia mporant a 
Dar?’ as nor rap! 
‘Gi » B na 
Benois, and on +} ther a "G janced 
aainst th par bleak drop i rated 
tage in classroon camp 
a ballet company ch is deficient as a resu 
decor starvation is Markova 
pa Jent that? if 4s ear 
} eased rT 
put it 
Dallet nay be defined 
nic terms [the designer) achies 
meant is the jre4ater tne petter hea eeds 
isserting the fotality t his intention nd 
ypacities in a partial statement 
Ihe wholly monumen ta) index of ba et 
me agance: r sSfugen?, Cacn DA t listed 
enarnio, *he mus noreoarapt ettina 
rumes, mpany and date ang piace pre 
miere, totaling 833 ballets. The indices of de 
omposers and choreographers are 
morenensive, Dut most sumptuous of 
' urse +h tion of er 200 
Diate eight of them in tu iour, the repr 


Helen Dhzermolinska 


FOLK DANCES FOR ALL, collected 
and arranged by Michael Herman, 
published by Barnes & Noble, New York, $1.00 


Whether y want to be er 4 
fance group or only an individual wi 3 ‘ 
19 for expression as a memt aroup, ft! 
handsome iittie handb kK Dy @ writer 
eminently: qualitied to talk about folk dar 
takes the ethnologic palm priqrt and use 
‘ul Quide and reterence work 

As p yinted by Michael Herman, 
was an activity * Ong ass yfed 
with ethn: yroups solely, Me stands as 
spearhead of i movemen? ? inteqrate the cu 
tural heritage ot world-wide folk qroups int 


the American cultural pattern and in his work 
at the Community Folk Dance Center in New 
York, at least, he is the auidina aqenius in edu 
community to the cultural ba 
grounds of other peoples, and in developing 
good fellowship among participants. 

Folk dancing is fun. You can look like Ichabod 
Crane, Sam Weller or the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame: in no wise does your appearance dimin- 
ish your joy in your own performance, but you 
must remember that folk dancing is not stage. 
It belongs to society, high or low, but if it 


cating the 


Just Off The Press 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF | 
ACROBATICS AND TUMBLING 


50 Tricks — 406 Illustrations 
| Price $5.00 | 


Rubber Mat ( 20'x4'x'2"") $50.00 
Safety Belt $12.50 


ROZANAS 
SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


63 East Adams Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


EXTRA MONEY 
FOR DANCE TEACHERS 


ean be sours on 


lancer 


255° — 


the fellowing quality items every 


and student must have . 


MIRACLE SCREW ON TAP (Hee! & Toe) 
CASTANETS, FINGER CYMBALS, BAL- 
LETS, SANDALS — TOE SHOES — TAP 
SHOES — TAMBOURINES, BATONS — 
FUR TOE PADS, ACRO MATS, BARRES 
WITH BRONZE BRACKETS, RE- 
HEARSAL COSTUMES, ROMPERS, LIP 
TAPS, PLAIN TAPS, etc. 


Write now for price list. 


FIRESTONE 
DANCE SUPPLIES 


107 Se. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL ROUTINES 
by mall 
Novelty Tap, Ballet, or Character Dances 
Over 106 graded dances, clearly described 
Send for Dance list | 
MERCEDES FITZGERALD 
established since 1920 
Box 234, Dance, 520 W. 34 St., New York |, N. Y. 


DANCES 


Choreographed by 
EDNA LUCILE BAUM 
119 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
Send for catalog 


Classified Advertising 


TEACHERS WANTED: Male or female, for tap, 
ballet, ballroom. Vinny Roberts Studios, 1328 Castle 
Hill Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

COSTUMES REMODELED and made to order. By 
se ger only. WA 6-8935. Lilyn Ford, designer. 
Thergsa Hotel, 125 St., N. Y. C. 
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OFFERS PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Classes 


TECHNIQUE FLEXING 


134. WEST 58TH STREET ° 


VARIATIONS 


ATOP WILSHIRE HOUSE 


NEW YORK CITY 
CO. 5-9545 


Est. 42 yrs. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


FRANCES L. CHALIF AMOS lL. CHALIF 
JOHN PLAZA 
EDWARD SINCLAIR JEANNE PETERSON 


Intensive Professional and Teachers Di- 
ploma Course, Evening Classes for busi- 
ness people — Private Lessons by 
appointment. 


Talented Children's Classes 


$2.50 * 1 yr. 


DANCES 


by Louis H. Chalif 


PACO CANSINO FREE BOOKLETS 1 & 2 
RHYTHM & EXPRESSION—TO 
NEW DANCE CLUB MEMBERS 
$3.50 - 2 yrs. 


Club Membership Entitles You 
To Reductions On A 


Books @ Dances @ Music 


Mail Order Catalogue upon request 


FOR STAGE CAREERS — BALLET TAP: EDWARD SINCLAIR 


Chalif School of Dance Steinway Hall 504-508 113 W. 57th St. 


Professional Classes Daily 


New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Faculty Todd Bolender 


Christine Fokine 
Carnegie Hall Studio 839 : 


Vitale Fokine 
Tatiana Piankova 
_CO 53-9316 


New Loc.: Caroline Leonetti Bldg., 7078 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal., Hillside 7159 


MME. KATHRYN ETIENNE 
School of Ballet and Spanish Dancing 


National 

Distributors of Desuco FOOTWEAR 
TOE @ TAP @ ACROBATIC e@ BALLET 
REHEARSAL ROMPERS ACCESSORIES 


O 


S 


DANCE 


rT U 


wants to be really folk dance it must refrain 


trom aivina itselt theatrical airs. 


Mr. Hetman’'s book is carefully designed to 

ive you the most out of each of the dances 
studie d. They cover, at a quick glance, Bulgaria, 
Russia en, Bavaria, Sicily, Middle-Western 
America, Ukrainia, Poland, Finland and a large 
number of others. All are handsomely illustrated 
by the line drawings of Ben Stein and delight- 
tul Gjon Mili photographs. These dances have 
accompanying music for piano. There is also a 


reference to recorded music and their sources 


that if you are interested, you can provide 
urself or your group with recorded accom- 


Helen Dhzermolinska 


New ‘York Times 


Maria Karnilova, dancing lead in ‘Call Me 
Mister" mixes up with Donald Kirk in the New 
York Times’ sponsored “Fashions of the Times’. 
Maria dressed for the dream sequence from this 
fashion show by Claire McArdell; Don, by 


Bronzini. 


FROM TEACHER TO STUDENT, 
a ballet textbook by Lola Menzeli 
published by Lola Menzeli, Chicago 


Lola Menzeli, who wries ON the tradition 
Mme. Elizabetta Menzeli, one of the ™m 
minent Da et teachers America nt ths 
turn of the cent ury has written a “lear intorm 
ative text-book that is particularly adaptable 
c student use. It is designed tor serious begin- 
ning ballet students who do not have the aa- 
vantage of the daily class of a big metropol:tan 


school. Besides claritying technical tacts, the 
book gives sound advice on practice and s3lt- 
rrection. 

Mme. Menzeli subscribes to no one system 


French, Italian or Russian. It is the classica’ 
ballet to which all European academies have 
contributed that is the basis of ,her text. 

The author has caretu ly siftedtechnica! data 
and termine vy and her book has very little 
that could be open to controversy. For instance 
in the absence of one universally accepted sys- 
tem of name for arm positions, she gives the 
several most used. 

There is a valuable chapter of hints to par- 
ents of dance students. Throughout there are 
pointers on execution of steps that the author 
came by in her many years of experience as 
performer and teacher. 

Ann Barzel 
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BALLET THEN AND NOW 
"by Deryck Lynham 
published by the Sylvan Press, London, 
1947, 25 shillings net 


The author of this latest ‘history of the ballet 


A in Europe” lays no claim to having discovered 
4 any new facts but seeks only to present a con- 
i cise record of the art of ballet for both the 


student and the general reader. Since most of 
the good histories of ballet are out of print, 
this book may fill a void although it has neither 
‘ the tascination of the Beaumont histories nor 
the detail of the Kirstein. Indeed history for Mr. 


Lynham seems to consist chietly in a solemn 
-etaloquing of events. He does not intrude his 
own personality at all which, though it should 
meke for a fine impartiality, does not make tor 
liveliness. 

The book is nicely produced and the illustra- 

tions (mostly familiar) are well placed — al- 
though | was surprised to see Taglioni’s wisttu 

face introducing a chapter on ‘The Petipa Era. 

' Mary Clarke 

_ THE ROMANTIC BALLET as seen by 

| Theophile Gautier translated from the 

French by Cyril Beaumont 

_ published by Beaumont, London, 12s. 
éd. net 


This revised Gautier ballet 
criticisms is a necessity tor every balletomane. 
Everyone kncows odd phrases of Gautier like his 
caution that ‘a smile should hover about a4 
dancer's lips like a bird flutters about 
but it does not require to be fixed on those lips 
under pain of mis-shaping them’: and his de- 
scription of Taalioni flying “like a spirit, in the 
» midst of the transparent clouds of white muslin 
with which she loves to surround herself.’ Mr. 
Beaumont now presents the cream of Gautier’ 
notices of the ballet in one volume and illus- 
trates them with |4 contemporary prints. The 
book is a marvellous evocation of the 
Romantic Period in Ballet for the warmth of 
Gautier’s enthusiasms and the penetration of 
his descriptic ns seem to capture the very spirit 
of the ballets and the dan ords. 

The collected notices also reveal fas n 
scattered quotations can} something of Gau 
tiers own personality and prejudices. As Mr. 
Beaumont says he had a Frenchman's weakness 


reprint of the 


a rose 


whole 


ers ne rec 


Although, like many another critic, G 
was swayed D\ personal tastes, he @ 
tallet and a qreat dan sav 
ang the quality of his writings is such fr 
are almost able to see them ourselves # 

Mary C 
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CHESTER HALE JEAN YAZVINSKY 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 


159 West Sé6th Street, New York 
Telephone COlumbus 5-4070 Telephane Plaza 9-7253 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners. 
Private Lessons 
Advanced Special Classes for Professionals. 


Write or telephone for appointment 


BALLET ARTS 


¥ 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA, AGNES DE MILLE, EDWARD 
CATON, YEICH! NIMURA, LISAN KAY, ALEXIS 
DOLINOFF, MARIAN LADRE, ANGEL CANSINO 


ANTON DOLIN: Classes in Classic Adagio During December 


BALLET Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19 CO 5-9627 


TAP MODER 
APPROVED 


Staff—Alfredo Corvino, Maria Teresa Acuna, Lisa Maslova 
BILLY QUINN—Special Tap Classes 


CARNEGIE HALL - STUDIO 843 © 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 0D + N.Y. C. + CIRCLE 6-5935 


SCHOOL AMERICAN BALLET 


Approved under G. I. Bill 


Faculty: George Balanchine, Dorothy Bird, Gisella 
Caccialanza, Lew Christensen, Anatole Oboukhoff, 
Elise Reiman, Muriel Stuart, Pierre Viadimiroft: 


637 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-1422 


& 


TRENE V. MAYO 
Ballet 


603 carnegie hall 


circle 6-9699 


Modern ® Dance of India 


INSTRUCTOR of the WORLD'S GREAT BALLET DANCERS 
1697 Broadway, N. Y. STUDIO 607 Circle 5-7358 


n formerly Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
it we N NI Phone PL 3-9752 CLASSES DAILY 
lest or CO 5-3472 116 East 59th St.. New York City 
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OLGA TARASSOVA 


takes pleasure in announcing that : 


EUGENIE EDWARDOVA 


ballerina of the St. Petersburg Imperial Ballet 


VERA NEMTCHINOVA 


ballerina of the Diaghileff Ballet 


LAZOWSKY 


soloist of Ballet Theatre & Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


have joined the faculty of the School of Russian Ballet 
and will begin teaching January 5, 1948 


Registrations now accepted 


Professional — Advanced — Intermediate 
Children — Adult Beginners 
Classes limited to 15 students 
BALLET — TOE — VARIATIONS 
CHARACTER & INTERPRETIVE DANCES - 


OLGA TARASSOVA fie 


141 West 54th Street, New York 19 — Clrcle 5-7672 


és 
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For Dance Xmas Cards 
and 1948 Calendars. 
see BACK COVER 


To all our FRIENDS 
and ASSOCIATES 
Every where & 
PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


3 = 167 W. 46 ST. “3 
BALLET MAKERS FOR DANCE AND STREET WEAR 
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Introduction to 


continued from page 25 


of Dauberval and Vestris. He remained 
in Russia for 19 years as premier 
danseur and maitre de ballet, his wife 
being engaged as premiere danseuse, a 
position which she shared with several 
Russians. 


The year 1800 witnessed the appoint- 
ment of the first Russian maitre de 
ballet. Ivan Lieosogorov, also called 
“Valberg’, was trained in the ballet 
school by the director Joseph Canziani 
and afterwards sent to study abroad. 
On his return he was made an instructor 
in the school, as well as a dancer, later 
becoming inspector of the theatre and 
director of the school. He produced a 
ballet called “The New Werther” and 


several opera ballets. 

About this time the reigning Tsar, 
Paul I, expressed a dislike of male 
dancers and wished all boys parts to 
be danced by. girls “en travestie”. He 
was fortunate in that one of the leading 
dancers, Nastasia Birilova. was tall and 
slim and looked well in male costumes, 
but she was not very strong as a partner, 
Birilova died when she was only 26 


vears old and according to tradition,’ — 


was buried in a grave lined with furs 
and was covered with flowers instead 
of earth. 


In 1801 Charles Louis Didelot was 
engaged as dancer, maitre de ballet and 
professor of dancing and these positions 
he held for 20 vears to the great ad- 
vantage of the Imperial Ballet. 

Didelot was the son of the French 
maitre de ballet of the Theatre Royale 
in Stockholm where he received his 
training. After making his debut in 
Stockholm he went to Paris and studied 
under Dauberval, Gardel and Vestris. 
and later in London, under Noverre. 
He made his first appearance in Paris 
with Madeline Guimard and later dane. 
ed in Bordeaux. Lyon and London be- 
fore being engaged for St. Petersburg. 

Didelot was an excellent, but not a 
kind teacher. In class he pulled hi- 
pupils’ hair, beat their arms and leg- 
with his cane and shook his ‘fist a! 


them when they were on the stage. Even 


DANCE 


Ballet History 


the soloists could expect a good shaking 
in the wings and then be pushed back 
on stage again breathless and quivering 
to take a call! When not teaching he 
was kind to the children. But whatever 
his methods, he certainly made _ the 
Russians into magnificent: dancers. As 
maitre de ballet’ he invented the me- 


thod of 


the stage and his flying ballets were 


“flying” dancers on wires above 
so expertly arranged as to astonish the 
audience. 


In 1808 Didelot invited Louis Duport 
from the Paris Opera to St. Petersburg 
as premier danseur. Duport was an ex- 
tremely talented dancer with remarkable 
elevation. In Paris he had been un- 
fortunate enough to arouse the jealousy 
of August Vestris. The situation became 
very strained with dancers and publie 
taking sides when Duport suddenly dis- 
appeared. Disguised as a woman. he 
fled from friend and foe alike and head- 
ed for Russia. Duport’s first appearance 
in St. 


young dancer Marie Danilova. 


Petersburg was made. with the 


‘The girl was-so talented that Didelot 


taught her himself and only rarely 
allowed her to .appear in publie. She 
had made her debut shortly before the 
arrival of Duport and was the darling 


of St. Petersburg audiences. 


Duport made love to her and soon 


‘won her affection and then. in T8111. 


having made plenty of money in both 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. he left 
Russia suddenly without a word to 
Danilova. Duport was apparently a man 
given to silent. sudden disappearances. 
broken-hearted. the litthe dancer slowly 
declined and died in 1812 at the age of 


seventeen. 


Didelot resigned his position in 1829 
and was replaced by two mediocre 
maitres de ballet. Blache and Titus. In 
spite of this drawback, the dancers 
themselves continued to improve and in 


1837 they 


from the sensational arrival of Marie 


received further stimulus 


Taglioni as a guest artiste in St. Peters- 


burg. 


toe be continued 
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This architectural axiom is the very principle upon which the 
design of professional dancers’ shoes is based. The shoes of a dance 
. without 


sacrificing functional perfection. For sixty years the name Capezio 


artist must have the "look" that is typical of the period . . 
has been synonymous with the “know how" in accomplishing this. 
No wonder, then, that "Ballet Shoes by Capezio” is a familiar credit 


line whenever dance is an important part of a production. 


This experience in "functional designing” is brought into sharp 
focus this season on Broadway, for every single musical has ballet 
shoes by Capezio: Allegro . . . High Button Shoes . . . Music in My 
Heart .. . Brigadoon . . . Finian'’s Rainbow . . . Call Me Mister. . . 
Annie Get Your Gun . . . Oklahoma. We are proud of the part we 


played in fulfilling the needs of choreographer, designer and dancer. 


The world's greatest dancers and choreographers use Capezio 


Shoes. You, too, should plan to use them. 


NEW YORK BRANCH © 
1612 Broudway at 
BOSTON BRANCH © 
59 Temple Place 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 


BALLET - MODERN - SPANISH - CHARACTER - TAP 


Tatiana Semenova, Roland Guerard, Marquita Flores 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
15 E Washington 


Special Children's Classes 
STUDIO 819 


CARNEGIE HALL CIRCLE 5-8636 


Sumon Simon Semenofhf STUDIO OF BALLET 


Instruction by Internationally Famed 
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Christmas Cheer 
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We carry a Complete Line of Fabrics for 
your Christmas Recitals including 
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We invite new schools to send us their names for our mailing list. 


Associated Fabrics Cu. — 1600 Bway, New York 19, N. Y. 


... Originals... 
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is no other accompaniment. This posi- 
tion is hereditary, is handed down from 
father to son for generations. Such per- 
formances take place on_ occasions 
similar to that shown in photographs 
taken by me ata private party on All 
Saints Day at the home of the outstand- 
ing musician in Cuba today — Bol de 
Nieve, meanifig literally: Snowball. 

The one important dance to have in- 
vaded the ballroom universally which 
originates in Cuba is the rumba, and 
this dance originally developed among 
the primitive negro groups into the 
dance form as it is known today. The 
rumba, although a couple dance, is 
actually a complete solo dance in its 
true form. 

During my study of their Island art 
forms, I had many interesting and 
illuminating discussions concerning the 
metamorphosis of rumba with educated 
and cultured Cubans, and especially in- 
teresting talks with Professor P. de 
Alejo Williams, one of the best teachers 
of rumba in Cuba. Professor Williams 
teaches at such places as the Hotel 
Nacional and he pointed out that what 
Americans usually lump under the 
single heading of Cuban rumba actually 
is composed of six Cuban dances, known 
as the danson, the bolero, the son. the 
guaracha, the stage rumba (4trictly for 
exhibition dancing) and the/real ball- 
room rumba. which is danced in the 
hest society. He also pointed out that 
the Conga is not currently in favour in 
Cuba. 

The rumba is danced in the Cuban 
ballroom and drawing room in con- 
siderably restrained fashion. The ac- 
companying illustrations show some of 
the more important points of the ball- 
room rumba. 

Cuba is proud of its dances and _ its 
native music. There is probably no 
country in the world where dancing is 
more universally engaged in by young 
and old alike. where it is less “dated”. 
People of all ages and every walk of 
life dance. from the laborer the 
docks and in the sugar cane to the elite 
of society. Unlike the custom in out 
more inhibited Anglo-Saxon sphere of 
culture. in Cuba it is not uncommon to 
see middle-aged and even quite old men 
and women as competent and even 
brilliant dancers. 
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The Workshop has also decided to include 


new works by other experienced choreographers | 
in this season's series. The first of these, Carola }} Ss T 
Goya's "The Cat and the Mouse” proved to be Le UPER- OE 


the booby prize of the afternoon's grab baa. 

Miss Goya, assisted by Luis Olivares, jammed Don't be misled by Vinferior imita- 
Spanish idiom into the framework of an artifi- tions. Chicago Theatrical’s Super 
cially contrived melodrama based on a flimsy and Italian Toe Shoes have been 
example of the eternal triangle. Miss Goya worn and proven to be the perfect 
handled her castanets with qreat finesse, but slippers by the world’s foremost 
= could hardly be said of her choreoa- teachers and dancers. 

raphy. 

In the three works by debut choreographers. Flexible, self-adjusting arch. Dur- 
Danny Daniels, Marion Scott, and Tony Char- able suede tips for extra wear. 
moli, there was a very discernable trend away Beautifully hand made. 
from the preoccupation with Self or Society : 

RIBBONS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for illustrated cata- 
log of complete line hand- 
made toe, ballet, tap-shoes 
and studio costumes. 


CHICAGO THEATRICAL SHOE CO. 


159 N. Wabash Ave. 33 John R. St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 


| SCHOOL OF 
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1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York—LO 5-0864 e« II! Spring St., Seattie, Wash.—EL 2063 


IDEAL FOR TEACHING AND DANCE PARTIES 


“BALLROOM DISC” 


The — No Vocal — Strict Tempo — Dance Records | 


AT THE REQUEST OF DANCE TEACHERS 
A SPECIAL SLOW TEMPO FOR BEGINNERS OR “JUST DANCING” 


SLOW FOXTROTS 


RELEASE ALBUM #411 — THREE RECORDS — $3.93 


With a Song in My Heart She Didn't Say Yes I Told Every Little Star 
Confessin’ 7 Deep Purple Kashmiri Song 


characteristic of many young moderns. In its 
place appeared an outwardly focused theatrical 
quality, as though Broadway and not the con- 

cert stage were the motivating torce. 
Danny Daniels showed a well developed feel 
inc tor dramatic line in his "One Way Street, 
a poignant story of passing love and robbery. 
While at times diffuse, the movement was often 
beautiful in a restless, shifting way. Particularly 
| expressive were the dramatic portions allotted 
: to June Graham as the girl who robs, leads the 
boy on, and in the end leaves him literally 


30 Measures per Minute 


ALBUM FOUR RECORDS — EACH $4.73 a 
401 STANDARD FOXTROT 


LIBRARY 
402 —- MODERN FOXTROT 


holding the bag and a policeman's hand. Miss 403 — WALTZ 
Graham, who acts as well as she dances, con 404 — RUMBA 
| tributed strongly to the success of the work. 405 — SAMBA 
| Marion Scott, on the other hand, choreo 406 — TANGO 
sraphs individual movements of clarity and 7 
-originality. But she has not yet achieved the 
sense of line and flow to bind them together. AVAILABLE AT RETAIL STORES OR BY MAIL ORDER 
Her composition entitled ‘Museum Piece’ was WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
a good natured satire on the typical art qal 


lery frequenters — the unconcerned pair, the 
innocent but receptive one, and the affected 
“aficionada”’ The four little characterization; 
were carefully contrived. 

Although the focus had to be on the ‘work 
of art,” one had at times the feeling thaf Miss 


ALBERT BUTLER DANCE STUDIOS 


36 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH—NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Scott was a bit parsimonious in her use ot 


space. 

Tony Charmoli's ‘La Promenada” is vaguely 
South American in style — youthful and clean 
cut in approach — charming in spots — and 


about twice as long as it should be. 

The composition is really a series of dances 
with just about enough “boy and gir!" feeling 
to give them cohesion. Some of the movements, 
especially the lifts, appeared contrived in their 
attempt at originality. 

The afternoon's best dancing was contributed 
by Phyllis Gehrig and Jean Houloose as the two 
airls and Frank Westbrook and Tony Charmoli 


as their would-be suitors. 


Asadata Dafora and The Shogola Oloba 
Group 

92nd Street YMHA 

October 22 and 23 


lt will be a happy day when seriousness of 
intent can replace quality of performance and 
give the same measure of satisfaction to the 
audience. But until that time we shall have to 
render a sighing report on Asadata Dafora and 
his Shogola Oloba Group. 

Mr. Dafora has long been an enthusiastic 
champion of African culture, and particulariy 
African dance. But he seems to lack the imagi- 
nation and directorial ability needed to fuse 
ethnological fact with theatrical fancy. As a 
result, his production was unrelievedly monot- 
onous and at times amateurish. 

Set in four scenes played before a strange- 
ooking background that resembled an enlarged 
skylight window, the production consisted of 
group and solo songs and dances. They fol- 
lowed each other endlessly and with no sense 
of heightening drama or climax. Even Norman 
Coker's expert drumming failed to drive the 
dancers to anything beyond mild lethargy. 

Mr. Dafora, has always been gracious about 
ieiting the Young men of his troupe perform 
the more exacting and athletic solos, but on 
this occasion, even these soloists proved to be 
indifferent technicians. 

For those of us who know how exciting primi- 
tive dancing can be, it was indeed a disappoint- 
ing evening. And for the uninitiated—well, 
they'll probably prefer to remain so. 


For Dance Xmas Cards 
and 1948 Calendars 
see BACK COVER 
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pany, were consummated when contracts were 
signed by Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith, ad- 
ministrative directors of the nine year old com- 
pany and Dr. Bernardo Mendel of the Republic 
of Colombia. Dr. Mendel was acting on behalf 
of the 9th Pan American Conference, which 
extended the invitation to Ballet Theatre. The 
conterence takes place in Bogota in January, 
1948. The invitation has the cultural and finan- 
cial backing of the Colombian Government, 
which desires the 9th Pan American Conference 
to be marked.with cultural festivities. 

Acceptance of the Bogota eigagement has 
necessitated radical alteration of Ballet The- 
atre's tour for the remainder of the season. 
After New York the company plays a_ two- 
week engagement at the Civic Opera House 
in Chicago, ending January 4th. It proceeds to 
Florida for a single engagement at the Univer- 
sity of Miami and flies to Bogota on the 9th. 
The Bogota premiere is scheduled for the |Ith. 
Pan-American Airways will fly the entire com- 
pany back to New Orleans on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary |5th, where it resumes its U. S. tour. 

Ballet Theatre returns to New York in April 
y a month's engagement at the Metropolitan 

pera House commencing April 4. 

Bogota, because of its altitude and climate, 
is not too easy on dancers, but after Mexico 
City and its altitude and other difficulties, the 
hardy personne! of Ballet Theatre should be 
well tempered to the difficulties of dancing at 
the altitude of Bogota. 


A gay and articulate crowd turned up at 
the Terrace Room of the Hotel Plaza on De- 
cember | to meet the principals of the Ballet 
Theatre at a luncheon tendered by the Ballet 
Theatre Foundation to its members and their 


quests. 
* 


BALLET THEATRE BIRTHDAY 

Those au courant of affairs balletic couldn't 
have sworn, knowing the exigencies of ballet 
production, on Ballet Theatre's first appearance 
on January II, 1940, that an organization 
dedicated to an artistic level such as that com- 
pany'’s, could have for nine years weathered 
box-office storms and triumphantly maintained 
its ideals. So—on its 9th birthday, as you have 
already read, this native company will appear 
before a Pan-American audience in Bogota 
on January I Ith. 

Ballet Theatre has more than successfully 
weathered those storms, as its gala New York 
opening disclosed. Full reviews of this event 
will appear in the January issue, but just in 
passing we cannot help but note the artistic 
management's. sentimental leaning towards 
Fokine, for the master's great romantic opus 
‘Les Sylphides" was the curtain raiser in 1947, 
as it was in 1940. In 1940 the program was 
completed by "The Great American Goof" and 
"Voices of Spring.” In 1947, the program was 
completed by a classic Pas de Deux danced by 
two of the great contemporary classic dancers 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, and by 
two altogether dissimilar, but contemporary 
works, "Pillar of Fire,” of Antony Tudor, and 
‘Interplay’ of Jerome Robbins. 

Nine years of Ballet Theatre are revealina: 
there is maturity of artistic management, 4 
concrete justification of ideals, and as satis 
factory a company of dancers as any in our 


times. 


The Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo made '' 
first paris appearance on November 7 at th: 
Alhambra Theatre, after much ado about book 
ings and theatres. Paris critics, commenting or 
this company, declared: 
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“At last—a ballet in the tradition of 
Diaghilev!" Another said: 

"If the Colonel de Basil is a Colonel, the 
Marquis de Cuevas ought to be at least a 
Marshal!" 

The season opened with a performance of 
Bronislava Nijinska'’s ‘Brahm's Variations,’ with 
Andre Eglevsky, Rosella Hightower and Mar- 
jorie Tallchief in the leading roles. 

The Alhambra is the theatre where Andre 
Eglevsky, at the age of 13, only half the size 
he is now, was beaten black and blue by an 
apache of a French dancer who decided he 
wanted the dressing room Andre was occupy- 
ing, and insisted on Andre vacating it. lf he 
tried the same thing today, woe is him. Andre 
towers 6 feet high and packs a deadly punch. 


Ted Shawn back from triumphal tour of 
Australia and off to North Carolina for a briet 
vacation spell. He may return to Jacobs Pillow 
next summer as director . . . Irina Baronova, 
after quiet interlude, returns to stage: as legit 
stage and will appear in a London production 
of ‘Dark Eyes.” . A note from Melbourne 
tells us that Sally Gilmour has scored a per- 
sonal triumph in the Ballet Rambert season in 
that city . ... Welcome to little Ludmila Dok- 


_ oudovsky, born in New York City on Novem- 


ber 7, the daughter of Nina Strogonova and 
Vladimir The same day she was 
born her aunt, Tanya Dokoudovska, in Paris, 
was in the hospital, being separated from a 
nasty appendix. All is well on both fronts, 
now . . . The Vilzak-Shollar School closes its 
doors this month, because the management of 
Steinway Hall has decided to turn that par- 
ticular studio into a piano storage warehouse. 
This news comes as a great shock to dancers 
in the ballet world, who, whether or not pupils 
of the school, have come to look upon the 
Vilzak-Shollar School as an institution and an 
ornament to its profession. Mr. and Mrs. Vilzak 
are going to London.for a few months and 
upon their return will open a schoo! elsewhere, 
location unknown at present... 

The Modern Ballet Centre of San Francisco 
on November 9 played hosts to the Markova- 
Dolin Company and exhibited a gallery of cos- 
tume sketches and set plates (on loan from 
Anton Dolin). 

Nana Gollner and Paul Petroff have returned 
trom England. He is teaching at the Ballet 
Arts School until they leave in January to tour 
with their own company, The Ballet Intime. 


All the dickering for the services of Harald 
Kreutzberg on the part of any number of 
schools came to nothing. The dancer and his 
management are apparently limiting his New 


York visit to his four well-spaced concert 
recitals. 
> 
The Sadlers brought back good news 


of Leon Woizik wski'from its Warsaw trip. He 
looks as young as ever, is dancing brilliantly, 
as he always has. e rehearsed the company 
in “Chapeaux "and 
tasque. for ballets is as phe- 
nomena! as ever! He feaches’ in two Warsaw 
schools: like others/in) Warsaw, he finds food 
hard to shoes and make-up almost 
impossible. The.~ company, before it left, 
— around and secured him a supply of 
all, 


Paula Nelson, e contributor of DANCE, who 
recently returned from a field trip to Hawaii, 
laden with a wealth of hard-earned notes and 
facts about the Island chants and dances, ob- 
tained at extreme cost in time, money and 
energy, is the tecipient of a letter from a 
Brooklyn high school girl who says: 

“| have read all about your Hawaiian trip. 
| would like you to send me information, pic- 
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notes and stutt ali about the Hawaiian 


tures, 
dances, because | want to know all about it, 
gratis*. Yours very truly, . . . The post-script 


had a fuller explanation of the term qratis. It 
said: ‘gratis! (FREE OF CHARGE).” 

The kid from Brooklyn, as well as any others 
interested in the literary truit of Miss Nelsons 
Hawaiian adventure, acquired under costly and 
strenuous conditions, may look torward to see- 
ing evidence of the same in the columns ot 
DANCE, at a not too distant time. 


Wedding bells clangea tor a number of 
happy people recently. On October 19, Evan- 
geline Collis of Radio City Music Hall married 
Orlando Ramos. Bettina Rosay was maid o! 
honor... On October 24 Evelina Tristani and 
William Sarazen, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera ballet? and the first ballet dancers in the 
history of that institution ever to have wed 
another dancer in the company, 
holy matrimony. 

Other glad tidings in onothes vein come 
from the stork, who has promised to deliver 
a bundle to the Fritz Henles (she is dancer 
Atty van den Berg) very shortly. 

DANCE'S own Associate Editor, Dr. Mary 
Jane Hungerford, became Mrs. Charlies Law- 
rence on November 20 in Hartford, Conn., 
homie of the bridegroom. She continues, after a 
honeymoon in Florida, as head of Dance De- 
partment at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College. 


Trudy Goth, director of Choreographers’ 
Workshop, was hostess to an elite assembly of 
guests who came to greet Harald Kreutzberg 
upon his return to America after an absence 
of nine years. The untiring Miss Goth, who 
works like a beaver, and seems to be in sev- 
eral places at the same time, was a guest on 
WOR's program “Luncheon at Sardi's on 
which she was interviewed on her work with 
the Workshop. Sharing the program with her 
were dancers Gowe ion and Marjorie 
Belle (Mr. and Mrs.), taner for ballet, Lu- 
cinda Ballard and actor Henry Daniell. 


The December recitals of the Choreogra- 
phers’ Workshop will display the works of young 
choreoagraphers like Romola James of Chicago 
in “Inquisition,” Li-Pai Sen and a group of 
dancers of Smith College, Kenneth Davies, 
formerly of Ballet Theatre, and a group of 
seven in an untitled work to the Shostako- 
vitch Piano Sonata, Jack Beaner in “American 
Primitive,” Loukia, a Greek visitor to these 
shores, in “Hellenic Festival,” and Doris Luhrs 
and Patricia Casey in Beethoven Contradanses. 
Performances are at 3:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 
on the 7th and /4th, at the Studio Theatre. 


A variety of rather exhilarating books came 
in this month, a little too late for review in 
the book review section, but not too late for 
comment here. 

Alex Gard, a 20th century Daumier, 
of the bitter, blade-clean caricature, spent a 
few educational months in Hollywood last 
year, & place not sympathetic to the cosmo- 
politan Gard psyche, and the by-product there- 
of is another Gard volume of exquisitely witty 
caricatures of movieland. It is called “Stars 
Off Gard" and is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York, at $3.00; it is adorned 
with a gallery of bosoms second to none ever 


master 


* manufactured, with close-ups of Irene Dunne 


s “Mother” sampling toothpaste endorsed by 
her for the mythical firms of Oidont, Misterine, 
Hotgate and Youpana, of Katharine Hepburn 
in a dirty bathrobe, having a snack of lettuce, 
of Frank Sinatra bumping into a Van Johnson 
fan club, of the colossal funeral of a movie 
star's dog, of too much that is grotesque and 
true, macabre and real. Altogether unpreten- 
tious, but an important book on a fantasy 
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We, at Maharam, 
wish you and yours | 
every possible 
happiness for this 

traditionally joyous 

season. 
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Jerome Robbins . . 


world, fantasy-manufactured. In his introduc- 
tion, Gard says of the “Hollywood” smile: 

“, « « « Their smile is something you can't 
ever completely forget: the killer's hate in the 
widely open eyes, and the frozen, pleasant, 
grin of the ‘mouth. They have to smile all the 
time, to show they belong... ." 

We have always ‘known our Alex Gard to 
be brave as a lion, but sensitive. Perhaps this 
will teach him to stick to the ballet world, 
which is probably just as fantastic, but ‘fantasy 
composed of romance and music, in fact of the 
fantasy we are accustomed to, rather than the 
fantasy which is foreign to us Russell 
Hartley, designer, is the creator of two mag- 
nificent portfolios of costume sketches and 
ballet line drawings, published by the up and 
coming Modern Ballet Centre of San Fran- 
cisco. One portfolio, entitled ‘Henry VIII and 
His Wives" is a colkection of costume plates 
from the Rosella Hightower ballet of the same 
name, a number:of which are reproduced on 
pages 12 and 13 of this issue. Their earthy 
vulgarity and robust good humor are priceless, 
and the artist's gift for design and line are 
apparent in the unabashed use of rich, un- 
ashamed detail . . . The second portfolio of 
Russell Hartley entitled ‘The Ballet’ is a col- 
lection of drawings of a variety of dancers, 
among them Danilova, Kaye, Alonso, Youske- 
vitch, Franklin, Danielian, Dolin, Markova, and 
others in well-known roles. There is an intro- 
duction by Irving Deakin, author of "To the 
Ballet!’ ‘Ballet Profile,” etc. . . . Collectors 
of souvenir ballet programs will treasure the 
new Ballet Theatre book, an exciting and artful 
job, exhibiting the photographs of Gijon Mili, 
whose name alone ought to tell those who 
know. It is further adorned by the sketches of 
Paul Cadmus, Cecil Beaton, Jo Mielziner and 
Oliver Smith, some of them in color. 

> 


Foster Fitz-simmons, for some years dissolved 
from former partner Miriam Winslow, who is in 
Buenos Aires with a company of her own, has 
been quietly teaching at the University of 
North Carolina and working on a scenario which 
he has just sold to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
the cozy sum of $85,000.00. 


* 


WORLD'S BALLROOM DANCING 
CONGRESS 


Arrangements for the World's Ballroom Danc- 
ing Congress are going forward under the 
direction of Mr. Philip J. S. Richardson, Chair- 
man, also Editor of the Dancing Times, London. 

The Congress, organized under the Official 
Board of Ballroom Dancing [of the associated 
trade teachers organizations in England) wil! 
be held at the Winter Gardens, Blackpoo 
England, from April 25 to May |, 1948. A tech 
nical school, lectures, discussions, demonstra- 
tions and social events will highlight the Con- 
gress. Sixteen instructional classes to be held 
will be taken by well known teachers . . . Lec- 
tures are to be given by Miss Phyllis Haylor 
Miss Constance Grant, Mrs. llett and Mr. P. J. 
S. Richardson. 

Subscribers’ tickets will cost five quineas (ap- 
proximately $25.00) each, and are limited to 
professional dancers, teachers, teachers’ assist- 
ants, ballroom managers and their assistants. 
Amateurs will not be permitted to attend. 

For full details write The Official Board of 
Ballroom Dancing, 12 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2, England. 

DANCE is interested in communication from 
American professionals who are sufficiently 
equipped with time, cash and enterprise to go. 


Harold Lang, dubbed by Mademoiselle 
Magazine the Dead End.Kid of the ballet, takes 
the dancing lead in the imminent ‘Look, Ma 
I'm Dancing," a musical with choreography by 
. Another musical coming 
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Yes — America’s greatest dancers thoroughly 
endorse Selva “Staccato” Toe and “Super” 
Heel Taps! Imitators may come and go, but 
Selva’s “Staccato” and ‘Super’ remain Amer- 
ica’s Number 1 Taps. There’s no substitute 
for quality! 

/ | 


STACCATO TOE TAP is the original double- 
piece tap! Strongly constructed for long-lasting 
service. ‘Staccato’ Toe produces a clear, rich 
tone with but a slight touch, allowing complete 
concentration on turns and spins. Ideal for 
“close to the floor” routines. Excellent for 
ballet tap. 


1607 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y. 
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SUPER HEEL TAP is a complete metal unit covering 
the entire base of the heel. Has an aluminum casing 
cut out for a round steel disc. Fastens to the heel with 
a screw. “Super” Heel is guaranteed to carry sound 
in the largest auditorium or theatre. Available in 
10 sizes. For accurate measurement, send tracing of 


shoe heel outline when ordering. 


W rite for your FREE copy of ‘Selva Dance Fashions 
of 1948" —an attractive folio of dance shoes 


and costumes. 


Mail Orders Filled. Add 20¢ postage. 


-------- MAIL COUPON TODAY! -------- 


SELVA 1007 seoapway, NEW YORK 19, 


Please send me pairs Staccato Toe Taps @ $2.50 pair and 
pairs Super Heel Taps @ $1.50 pair, plus 20c postage. 


| 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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Conston’ine 


Among the distinguished sponsors of the Ballet Association of America (Los Angeles based) 
founded by Simon Semenoff, who attended first meeting of the Association are: Bottom row, 
left to right: Roberta Launspach, Simon Semenoff, Priscilla Allen and Maria Bekefi. Top row, 
left to right: Eleanor Mara (Mrs. Marc Platt), Roy Fitzell, Mrs. Semenoff, Viola Essen, Wanda 
Grazer. The trio in costume performed bits from ballets choreographed by Semenoff. Among 
filmdom's great who are underwriting this worthy, non-profit organization are Greer Garson, 


Joan Crawford and others. 


DANCE photographer CONSTANTINE was called upon to make an impromptu speech on this 
occasion. In the midst of his speech, he announced that he had forgotten what he intended to 
say, bowed politely and walked off the floor mumbling an apology about a previous engagement. 
And we used to think that Constantine suffered from total recall — how he must have changed. 


up over the horizon is “Make Mine Manhat 
tan,’ with choreography by Lee Sherman. 
Nelle Fisher, who scored in recent “On The 
Town" and “Up in Centra! Park," takes the 
lead. Apropos of “Make Mine Manhattan,” 
backstage spies report that the anaels (the 
tiends}) took a squint at the Sherman chor- 
eography and pronounced it too “arty.” It 
didn't take Joe Choreographer five secs to size 
up the artistic landscape and with an imme- 
diate request for permission to take only one 
atternoon to revamp the ballets alona more 
popular (!) lines, he worked out a solution 
satisfactory to the manaaement and himself. 
both. Just via the grapevine, they do say 
version no. 2 is the “artier’’ one. Make mine 
sutside Manhattan. pulleez. 


An innocent remark by author Gertrude Lip- 
pincott in her article entitled ‘Will Modern 
Dance Become a Legend?" published in the 
November issue of DANCE, seems to have 
drawn blood. Miss Lippincott's assertion that 
dancer Sophia Delza is one of the moderns who 
has given up performing was hotly assaulted 
by the many friends of Miss Delza, to say 
nothing of Miss Delza herself, who writes: 

“, .. this is certainly news to Herbert Kinas- 
ley for whose club | appeared on the 25th of 
October, for my audience of G.l.'s in dozens 
ot Veterans’ Hospitals for whom | have been 
dancing throughout and since the war, to all 
the organizations, women's clubs, etc., before 
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whom | have recently appeared, and above all. 
to my agent, who gets me engagements... 
Even if | have not been dancing for the critics, 
| have for the people.” 

Miss Lippincott has cheerfully eaten her 
words, as she is only too happy to hear of an 
important modern dancer who is definitely in 
the arena, and not out of it. 


Cyd Charisse appears en travestie, in a 
dance called "Pagan" in M-G-M's forthcomina 
“On An Island With You." The dance was 
-reated by Jack Donohue, who asserts: "Miss 
Charisse is probably the only woman dancer 
in Hollywood capable of performing the suc- 
ession of high leaps and strenuous movements 
+ the number.” 

Rita Hayworth wil! be coached in flamenco 
dances tor the screen version of "Carmen" by 
her own father, the illustrious Eduardo Can- 
sino, himself one-time dancing partner of his 
daughter. Eduardo and his sister Elisa were 
once a celebrated pair of Spanish dancers. 
Today he ‘is the head of a school of Spanish 
dancing in Los Anaeles. 

> 


Agmazine, the house organ of AGMA, and 
What's Going On? a house organ of the New 
York Herald Tribune, both reprinted from re- 
cent issues of DANCE, excerpts of special 
interest to their readership. The H. T. house 
paper quoted Reed Severin on “The Kallakaks 
of Criticism"’.with evident satisfaction. The cur- 


rant issue of Agmazine quotes Ann Barzel on 
the dancer vs. the union from her article "State 
of the Unions” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue. 

MORE HOLMISMS 

We don't tell these stories on Hanya Holm 
every month intentionally: it is only that they 
are practically irresistible. 

In her class recently she kept repeating, 
"Let's get some spirit into this!"" when suddenly 
the wind blew open the studio door, admitting 
a mighty gust of wind. 

“Well,"" declared H. H. to the class, “finally 
we have got the spirit into us!” 


Harding Dorn, the lad whose back was in- 
ijured in the train wreck in which the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo was involved, is up and 
around, still in a plaster cast, but we are 
pleased to see he will be in form to rejoin the 
company in January. . . . David Nillo, leading 
dancer in the long-lived revue “Call Me Mister” 
conducts a class for businessmen of some prom- 
inence. One of his apt pupils is Samuel Graf- 
ton, columnist on political affairs for the New 
York Post. . . . People who haven't seen Fred 
Press’ taking litle figurines of the five ballet 
positions, executed by Contemporary Arts, Inc. 
of Boston, don't know what they are missina. 
But it is the back view of this charming little 
girl in quintuplicate that is the most amusing 
view. . . . Charles Antonetti of the Compagnie 
du Snark of Paris writes to correct a statement 
in our September issue to the effect that not 
Helen Vanel, but Raymonde Lombardin is the 
associate, collaborator and assistant of M. An- 
tonetti. We stand rebuked. ... Martha Graham 
has just announced the appointment of Doug 
Hudelson as Executive Manaaer for the Martha 
Graham Dance Company. Mr. Hudelson is for 
mer general manager for Robert Porterfield s 
unique Barter Theatre in Virginia. 


Balletiana, a cultural club devoted to ballet 
enjoyed its second birthday on November 23 
3t a meeting which was held in Sunya Sherman's 
Carnegie Hal! Studio. This occasion was marked 
by the presence of quests Nana Gollner and 
Paul Petroff. 

The School of Jewish Studies is making’ fina! 
arranaements for a Jewish Dance Festival, whict 
is to be held at the Hunter College Assembly 
Hall on December |3th, with the idea, on the 
one hand, to acquaint the dance-loving public 
with fruit of creative Jewish dance from ancient 
to modern times, and on the other, to stimulate 
interest in and preservation of long foraotten 
folk forms. 

> 

The bistro beat boasts some exciting names 
this Yuletide season. At the plush Waldorf 
Astoria the de Marcos, Tony and Sally, bowed 
in for an indefinite run with a pippin called 
"The New Look" a dance, not a fashion. Their 
repertoire is, as usual, Broad and novel... . 
Rozzino and Lupino (she is movie star Ida Lu- 
pino's kid sister) at El Chico with dances rep 
resentative of humor, as well as the usual 
clenched teeth austerity of flamenco dances. 
They are a wonderful sight in a number called 
"The Bullfighter and the Bobby-Soxer," may 
R.K.O. save the mark. La Bella Smaro, 
which sounds like a spy of the Mata Hari 
school, but is actually a Greek dancer, who is 
a recent emiare, takes the floor downtown ove: 
the border in Greenwich Village at the Little 
Old Roumanian, always a spot for danseuses 
with melodramatic coloring. La Bella Smaro, 
who has been tagged a modern Isadora, hails 
from Athens, where she hoofed in a cabaret 
while in the pay of Allied Intelligence durina 
the war. In 1939 at a performance in a Bucha- 
rest Music Hall, she created no small stir when 
she took off her dancing shoes and tossed them 
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into the lap of King Carol, who was sitting 
there minding his own business. The story we 
heard failed to say why... . Landre and Verna 
step into the new show at the Cotillion Room 
of the Hotel Pierre on December 9... . . 


Iva Kitchell, the joy and despair of other, 
mo.e solemn dancers, will aive her annual New 
York recital at the Zieateld Theatre on January 
1948. 

Miss Kitchell! 


announces three new numbers 


for her program: “The Tale of a Bird,” a 
-horeo-saga in four episodes—' The Hunted,” 
‘The Hunter,’ “The Hunt,’ “Mort Oiseau”: 


“Portrait of a Hostess.’ both of these danced 
to music by Harvey Brown: and “‘Bacchanale— 
as seen at the Opera,” danced to excerpts trom 
Samson and Delilah. 

Immediately following her recital Miss Kitch 
ell will resume her tour, which this year takes 
her farther afield than ever before. She has 
tentative plans to do a film. 


Bulletin "No. 6 of the Ballet Society states 
that Igor Stravinsky has completed his score 
‘or the George Balanchine opus ‘ Orpheus,” 
commissioned for presentation at the New York 
City Center on April 28, 1948. Mr. Balanchine, 
now engaged in rehearsing this work, considers 
this one of Stravinsky's greatest musical 
achievements. In this connection, readers of 
Dance Index may look forward to a triple Oc- 
tober-November-December issue on “Stravinsky 
in the Theatre," an issue of great interest and 
promise. Other notes from this Bulletin reveal 
that Lincoln Kirstein, secretary of the Ballet 
Society, has been lecturing at various points on 
the work of the Society. In September he was 
the principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the American Society for Aesthetics in Balti 
more. In October, he lectured at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on ‘The Lanquaae of the Clas- 
sic Dance.’ In November Mr. Kirstein. spoke at 
Harvard, in connection with the Boston enaaage- 
ment of “The Medium.” The Boston Institute of 
Modern Art is arranging a symposium an the 
yric theatre, in which Gian Carlo Menofti 
omposer of “The Medium,’ -will participate. 
Mr. Kirstein wil! address the Nationa! Theatre 
Conterence’s annua! meeting in New York on 
the same subject, viz.: lyric theatre, and in Feb 
ruary, he aoes to the Art Institute of Chicago 
to speak on problems of ballet dress and. de- 


sian. 


An all-Calypso musical called ‘Caribbean 
Carnival’ bowed into the International Novem 
ber 28th, with leading dancer and choreoara- 
pher Pearl Primus. Others appearing in this 
musical are Claude Marchant and Josephine 
Premice. . . . The Hartmanns, ballroom dance 
satirists and the Nadine Gae-Peter Hamilton 
twosome lend their talents to a revue called 
Ange! in the Wings” which comes to the 
Coronet on December |!0. 


10 STAGE MODELS Shown in Exhibit at MU- 
SEUM OF MODERN ART 

Ten individually lighted stage models, each 
vithin its own proscenium and each especially 
built to show in miniature ditterent torm 
scenic art and architecture, are 
exhibit at the Museum of Modern Art in 
York. 

This exhibit 


Flements of 


urrentiy on 
New 


named: WORLD OF ILLUSION: 
Stage Desian, was directed by 
Georae Amberg. Curator, Theatre Arts Depart 


ment of the Museum with the -ollaboration 
of Museum associates. Charlotte Trowbridge 
Chief Desiqner of the Museums Department 


of Circulating Exhibitions, Ruth Vollmer, noted 
designer of figures in wire and Jean Volkmer. 

The models, together with seventeen panels 
and five separate enlargements, present a vis- 
ual analysis of the essential components of 
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stage design through reproductions of some of 
the great scenic desians which have won fame 
in various cities of the world including, Mos- 
cow, Berlin, Tiflis, Darmstadt, Praque, Cologne, 
Vienna, Leninarad, Paris and New York. 

The exhibition shows the work of outstanding 
artists such as Appia, Craia, Jones, 
Mielziner Bracque, Leger and Hey- 
trum. 

WORLD OF ILLUSION will remain on view 
in the Museum's auditorium gallery and lounge 
through January 4, 1948, then wil! be sent on 
tour of other “ities through the country. 


scenic 


Simonson 


D.E.A. Changes Meeting Schedule 

Come January, !948, the Dance Educators 
* America will conduct annually four to five 
sil-day materia! sessions, instead of the seven 
+> nine afternoon meetinas which have been a 
part of the club's activities for the past fifteen 
sears. 

The princips! reason tor this new policy is 
that members who live at some distance from 
New York City will be provided with an incen 


tive tor more trequent visits. Heretotore those 

beyond easy commuting Gistance, came to town 

only on the special occasions when an all-day 

program was offered. A pol! of the member 

ship showed an favor 

of the chanae. 

Fall Meetings of the 

NEW YORK SOCIETY of Teachers of Dancing 
Both October and November meetin i oT th». 

New York Society of Teachers of Dancing, In 


verwhelmina hoice ny 


vere ‘ar! a the Hote! Asto: arae 
ences. 
A trio trom Boston. consisting of Hazel 


Boone, Lillafrances Viles and Ruth Byrne, he'd 
forth on respectively, childrens’ novelty dances 
American squares and rounds, English country 
Jances and ballroom work by Miss Byrne. 

The Sumya Sherman Schoo! in Carnegie Hal! 
snnounces an addition to its faculty in the per 
son of Yvonne Hill. Miss Hill danced with Bal 
et Russe de Monte Carlo for five years, was 4 
the St. Louis Little Theatre and 
Ballet Marisiana in Italy. She 
3s well as rhythmics and othe: 


Da lerina with 
sist with the 
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Mia Slavenska and George Zoritch in this beautiful composition from the Pas de Deux from 
“Nutcracker Suite’’ which Miss Slavenska will feature in the repertoire of her Ballet Variante, 


now touring the Western states. 
Constantine 
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TAP 
BALLET 
* BALLROOM 


Stylized Rhythms in the 
Modern Manner 
THREE NEW PROFESSIONAL 
TAP ROUTINES BY MAIL 


“Accented Rhythms” 
Diggin’ the Jive” 
“Old Man Re-Bop” 


$2.00 each — Set of three $5.00 
Send Check or Money Order to 


Glenn Shipley School of The Danse 
126 So. San Gabriel Blvd. 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


“Just 30 minutes from Hollywood” 


Fed. Non-BREAKABLE 
Ex, Tax 
Inc. VINYLITE 
ORDS 
73 so. AVE., VENTURA, CAL. 
Waltz Clog - Military - Buck 
Soft Shoe 
10 RECORDS - 30 TUNES 
Recorded in Various Tempos for begin- 
ners and advanced students. Arranged 
for | Step or 1-2-3 chorus routine. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


BALLET BARRE EXERCISE 
RECORDS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Set of 2 master unbreakable discs — 
$10.00 — 12 inch — 4 side printed 


supplement — send remittance to: 


E. GEERSH BALLET SCHOOL 


3200 Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn 24, N. Y. 


ELSA GREENWOOD 


NOVELTY SONGS AND DANCES 
SPECIAL (limited time) FOR LITTLE TOTS 


“BOOGIE WOOGIE OOGIE" SONG" 
INCLUDING DANCE ROUTINE $1.00 
90 CLINTON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


janet— Dances That Charm” 


clearly described routines .. . spectacu- 

lar show pieces ... wee folk dances 

. recitatives ... complete revues... 
lesson outlines. 


catalog for postage 


janet studio springfield, Ill. 


diversified modern work. 
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Charles Weidman wil! take his company on 
tour sometime early in February, 1948. The 
company is actively engaged in rehearsal! of old 
and new Weidman works, and some by Doris 
Humphrey. 

Bob Huston and Paul Gannon, active stu- 
dents at the American Theatre Wing school, 
are members of the George Chaffee group 
which will participate in the Jersey Civic Bal- 
let's performance at Bloomfield, N. J. Three 
ballets, all by Mr. Chaffee, will be shown, 
viz. ““Coppelia,” ‘Vignette’ and ‘‘Characteres 


de la Danse.” 


Tony Charmoli, recently with "Dear Judas’ 
and currently rehearsing with "Make Mine Man- 
hattan" is also a choreographer on the wax. 
who produced a piece for the Choreographers’ 
Workshop in November called “La Promenada.”’ 
This work has attracted so much favorable com 
ment, it may be given another performance in 
December. 


Sophia Delza will appear at the American 
University in Washington, D. C. on December 
19th in a recital-lecture "The Chanaing Pat- 
terns of Dance" which will survey dance content 
in divers civilizations. Miss Delza will dance ex- 
cerpts from her composition ‘Memories for the 
Future’’ and sevegal dance monoloques, inculd- 
ing "Recipe fof Liberty” and the humorous 


* 


Erick Hawkins has just complete arranage- 
ments for a tour of the mid-West, scheduled 
for March, 1948. Announced as ‘Erick Hawkins 
in Theatre-Dance Pieces," the repertory will fea- 
ture "El Penitente” with choreography by Mar- 
tha Graham and music by Louis Horst, and 
"Salem Shore,"’ Martha Graham's “danced” 
ballad, with music by Paul Nordoff, in addition 
to Mr. Hawkins’ own recent works, "Stephen 
Acrobat" and “John Brown.” 

A veteran of Ballet Caravan, Mr. Hawkins for 
the past seven years has been the leading male 
dancer in the Martha Graham Dance Com. 
pany. 

Cinema 16, an organization devoted to the 
screening of documentary and experimental 
films, exhibited on its first programs in Novem- 


ber at the Provincetown Playhouse five exem-. 


plary films, namely: "Glens Falls Sequence," 
non-objective color animations, “Lamentation,” 
a dance study of Martha Graham, ‘The Potted 
Psalm," and experimental psychological film, 
Monkey into Man," a scientific film by Julian 
Huxley, and "Boundary Lines,” a contemporary 
achievement in animation. 

Future programs will include the best of doc- 
umentary, sociological, non-objective and sur- 
realist films. The works of such pioneers as 
Flaherty, Grierson, Van Dyke, and Deren will be 
shown. 

What's more about the Music Hall is the 
news that somewhere in Tokyo, twenty-eight 
Japanese dancers known as the Bobby-Soxers. 
are striving to attain the precision of the Rock- 
ettes. The girls practice atop the Nichigeki 
Theatre and are making their debut after 18 
months of practice. Tally ho! 


> 


Juana, mime and mistress of the many 
faceted ethnologic dance, for many years a 
member of the talented cast of dancers at the 
Ethnologic Dance Center Theatre directed by 
La Meri, has retired from active participation 
in the programs of the Exotic Ballet, as it is 
now called, and will appear as solo dancer in 
concert elsewhere. She continues, however, as 
a member of the faculty of the school. 


BACK ISSUES! 


American Dancer from June 
1927 to January 1942; Dance 
from June’1937 to present date. 
Some numbers out of stock. 


Any copy 25c 


Send order, with money, to 
DANCE, 520 W. 34th St., New York | 


A special Choreography class, designed for 
all theatre workers, has-been formed by Anna 
Sokolow, to be given under the auspices of 
the School of the Stage for Action at 130 West 
42nd Street. Miss Sokolow, choreographer of 
last season's native opera ‘Street Scene’, has just 
returned from Mexico where she directed dance 
companies under the sponsorship of the Mexi- 
can government. Miss Sokolow's class in chor- 
eography will afford a background in historical 
and contemporary theatre as a supplement to 
acting techniques for both dancers and actors. 


* 


Ann Hutchinson, back from the continent 
reports that the Rudolf Laban course in Art of 
Movement is on the wax .in England, that its 
popularity is spreading, judging by the atten- 
dance at the summercourse given by Mr. Laban, 
Lisa Ullman and associate teachers at Bishop 
Otter College at Chichester. 


On Thursday, November 6, an ensemble of 
twelve pupils of Joseph Levinoff appeared 
with soloist Rosa Rolland in “Aida with the 
Pittsburgh Opera Company. Among Mr. Levin- 
off's pupils who have been places and done 
things this year are Jeanette Acquilina and 
Patricia Poole, who spent the summer dancing in 
the corps de ballet at the Music Hall, Roberta 
Doyle and Joan Dinzey in the same theatre 
with the Rockettes, Sylvia Ovrut, who has 
toured the country and South America as 4 
ballroom dancer, and Gladys Baldes, who under 
the whimsical name June July was one of the 
featured dancers at the Vanity Fair Club and 
is presently being groomed for Hollywood. 


* 


For Dance Xmas Cards 
and 1948 Calendars 
see BACK COVER 


LONDON 


The London production of "Finian's Rain 
bow’ scored a great success for Michael Kidd 
whose handling of the dancers was considered 
by all critics to be the chief merit of the show. 
Apart from the dances, Finian proved little to 
London's taste but is seems. that the dancers 
alone, led by Beryl Kaye as Susan the Silent. 
will save the show. 

Massine's ballet "La Fille de Madame Angot’ 
(first produced for Ballet Theatre) was revived 
by Sadlers Wells on November 26 with new 
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costumes and decor by Andre Derain. Owing 
to film commitments Massine, Helpmann and 
Shearer were not able to dance often during 
the early part of the current Wells season at 
Covent Garden which opened on November 12 
and is being given jointly with the Covent 
Garden Opera. Ninette de Valois’ exciting bal- 
let Checkmate” was revived on November 18 
for the first time since the company lost decor, 
costumes and music in their flight from Holland 
in 1940. The present London season follows a 
Continental tour which was remarkably suc- 
cessful and resulted in a great personal success 
for ballerina Margot Fonteyn. 

Robert Helpmann is reported to be going 
to Stratford-upon-Avon next year as leading 
actor of the Shakespeare Festival company 
Rumours that he would play Katherina in an 
all-male production of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew" have been denied. It is understood that 
his roles will include Hamlet, Shylock and 
Oberon. 

The publication of the newspaper World Bal- 
let News means that England now has one 
weekly, two monthly and one bi-monthly period- 
icals devoted solely to the dance. 

At the RAD Production Clubs matinee on 
November 2, Stanley Newby produced his first 
ballet, “Sleigh Ride,"’ to Mozart music. The 
ballet, which was danced by students of the 
Rambert school, was light and’ attractive and 


revealed considerable promise. 


PARIS 


The confused situation at the Paris Opera. 
with constant negotiations between the Admin- 
istrator General, the Minister of Fine Arts, the 
stage hands and the ballet corps concerning 
the Lifar question. Despite repeated announce- 
ments of an agreement, several evenings had 
to be cancelled or money refunded after the 
house was seated. Finally, it seems agreed that 
Lifar will remain as ballet master directing 
those ballets which he himself created and di- 
rected, but that he will never appear on the 
stage. 

A great’ ovation was given Yvette Chauviré 
when she returned to the Paris Opera Stage 
this month, after a long period spent with the 
Monte Carlo Ballet and on a foreign tour. She 
danced “Istar’’ and “Suite en Blanc” to frantic 
applause, and after the latter ballet the audi- 
ence shouted for the choreographer, demanding 
Lifar by name, but he remained quietly in the 
wings . . . Colonel de Basil's ‘Ballets Russes’ 
at the ‘Palais de Chaillot’ have been the big 
dance attraction of the month of October. Bal- 
lets have included :heherazade”, ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique’, ‘Les Piccoli", "Danses du Prince 
Igor’, “La Princesse Aurore’ (fragment from 
the ‘Belle au Bois Dormant’) etc. The critics 
agree that the ensemble is not of the first order; 
an inadequate orchestra is partly blamed, but 
on the whole, while individual star dancing by 
such performers as Wladimir Dokoudovsky, 
Héléne Komarova, Renée Jeanmarie, Wladimir 
Skourakoff is excellent, the group work is not 
brilliant.” 

A campaign against swing and boogie-woogie 
has been launchad by Mr. Levitte, a French 
dancing master, who declares that doctors ex- 
amining young couples addicted to this type of 
dancing do not give them twenty years to live. 
He suggests modernized versions of the old 
boston, polka, etc... . 


A remarkable ‘aerial ballet" is performed at 
the Cirque d'Hiver by six trapezists, the Zem- 
gannos, who, bathed in phosphorescent light, 
combine dance poses with daring trapeze work. 

The death is announced of Anatole Skaike- 
vitch, dance critic for one of the leading French 
weeklies, “Spectateur’, the author of an excel- 
lent work on "The Mythology of the Ballet” 
and the organizer of a company known as the 

Ballet Romantique’’. 
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MEXICO CITY 


October was saved from oblivion for us dance 
addicts by Jean Leon Destiné, who is stil! mak- 
ing dance news among us. This young Haitian 
dancer and singer is an authority on the voo- 
doo dances and ritual in general of his people. 
As a teacher in Katherine Dunham's schoo! in 
New York he was responsible for her Haitian 
ritual dances, as well as being one of the best 
dancers in her troupe. He came here with Miss 
Dunham last spring and when she and the rest 
of the troupe left for Hollywood and the mov- 
ies there, at the end of September, Mr. Des- 
tiné stayed behind. 

This month he has been teaching a class in 
Haitian dancing at the Institute of Fine Arts, 
and at the moment is making a movie for a lo- 
cal film company. But of most immediate im- 
portance to the public, Mr. Destiné gave a 
recital of ritual dances, which had the most 
impressive list of sponsors — diplomats, artists 
and intellectuals in general — to appear on a 
program here in a long time. Leon had given a 
recital at Bellas Artes last June — tucked in 
between the Dunham performances — so the 
excellence of his dancing was no surprise to us. 
Supported only by his two Haitian drum- 
mers, rather than by a whole troupe, and with 
no stage sets, he had to be good. And he was. 
His fine costumes were sufficient for the ritual- 
istic effect. 

An intelligent fillip was added to this Destiné 


Constantine 
Belita caught at the peak of an amazing “off 
balance” spiral. 


recital by Mr. Remy Bastien, young Haitian an 


thropologist now connected with the Mexican 
University of Anthropology, who gave 4 run 
ning lecture on Haitian folklore and ritual 


which was punctuated and illustrated by the 
dances and songs. Mr. Destiné is quite scien- 
tific about his work. In his early teens he be 
came interested in the folklore and voodoo 
rites, and with a small group of friends from 
Port au Prince, used to spend long periods in 
the mountains and jungles, learning the ways of 
the people. He first danced in the U. S. A. at 
the Folk Festival in Washington in 1941, later 
studied at the School of Ethnology in Port au 
Prince, and then spent two years in the States 
on a scholarship, during which he also worked 
with Pearl Primus whom he admires greatly. 
After a period of teaching in Haiti — to fulfill 
his scholarship contract — he returned to New 
York a couple of years ago and made his con- 
nection with Katherine Dunham. He will proba- 
Bly go back to the Dunham troupe when he 
returns to New York sometime late in Novem. 


PHOTOGRAPHIES 
SERGELIDO 


100 superb DANCE photographs 
by Serge Lido - Foreword by Jean Cocteau 


An unusual group of photographs on all 

aspects of the dance — from classical 

ballet to modern — with some of the 

finest interpreters of the present day. 

Descriptive material in English by 

At your bookstore or 


CONTINENTAL BOOK CENTER, inc. 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-8464 


SOUVENIR de BALLET 


over 140 performance photographs by 


CONSTANTINE 


text and arrangement in collaboration with 


Lydia Landon Grandier 


Publication: December 15. 1947 
Price: $12.50 
Pre-publication orders: $10.00 


Order now through 
Hester & Smith, Inc. 
2666 India St. 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


BOOKS on DANCE 


Make the best Xmas gifts 
EDNA LUCILE BAUM 
119 North Clark Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Send for catalog 


DANCE STUDENTS 


buy this Ballet Technique Book 


Contains barre work: 34 ballet steps, with 
French terms — English definitions. Also how 
to execute each step, 34 illus. 

PRICE $2.25 plus 20¢ Mailing Cost 


GLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF DANCING 
153 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Il. 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
London Dancing Times—Back issues—$/0 per yr. 
1365—éth Avenue at 55th St.. N.Y.C.. Cl 5-7955 | 
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ber. We can't tell you much about the picture 
Leon is now making with Calderon Films, ex- 
cept that it is built around Haitian voodoo 
rites. 

Katherine Dunham seems to have started a 
style in topping off her long concert engage- 
ment here with a turn in a night club. Katherine 
and her troupe stretched a two weeks engage- 
ment at Ciro's into five weeks before the 
Hollywood deadline put an end to it. 

Now Joaquin Pérez Fern4ndez and his Argen- 
tinian troupe are following a long engagement 
at the Fabregas Theatre, by presenting selec- 
tions from their repertoire of interpretive 
dances of Spanish and Latin American folklore, 
at San Souci, which is only a few jumps behind 
Ciro's for swank. The Pérez Fern&ndez company 
will leave the end of this month for a tour 
through the principle cities of the United 
States. 

Not to be outdone in this night club race for 
famous talent, El Patio is now packing them in 
with Josephine Baker, no less. She may not be 
the same Josephine that swept Paris off its 
feet @ generation ago, but she is still a mighty 
good facsimile thereof, and the old personal- 
ity still glitters more than most. 

Mexico hasn't got much good out of Anna 
Sokolow's long residence here, except for her 
friends who get a chance to-enjoy her charm, 
for she has given no concerts. Even the Schoo! 
of Dance at the Institute of Fine Arts did not 
get around to taking advantage of her teaching 
ability. But Anna has not been very well, and 
now she is thinking of going back to New 
York — just when we thought we might get 


a concert out of her. 
* 


CHICAGO 


The touring company of “Annie Get Your 
Sun" opened in Chicago early in November 


COMING . . »\ in the JANUARY 


PLUS ... . Exclusive stories on personalities, educational dance, art in dance. 


BALLERINAS 


Eileen O'Connor, graduate cum laude of the ballet-night club-musical comedy arena, 


has a hopeful message for the ballet student who is looking for an outlet for her 
talents other than the field of the ballet company itself. 


THE PRAGUE DANCE FESTIVAL OF 1947 


A report by Billie Kirpich, the sole representative of the dance in America, at the 
international Youth Festival in Prague 


THE STORY OF BRAZILIAN DANCE 


Earl Leaf, itinerant ney or cavensurer journeys into the high and low places 
ingdom, Brazil, where Samba, Macumba, Frevo are equally 


of that colossal dancing 
kings. Beautifully illustrated. 


and the new cast is up to, and perhaps superior 
to, the original one still playing in New York. 
Ex-dance teacher Mary Martin in the Ethel 
Merman role does particularly well in the In- 
dian Dance. The number is also just the meat 
for Barton Mumaw whose years with Ted Shawn 
stand him in good stead. Tommy Wonder shines 
in the tap assignments along with other chores. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Down at the ‘ole Sugar Bowl with the high 
school crowd in M.G.M.'s “Good News". Joan 
McCracken, in striped dress, in the act of burn- 
ing up the linoleum, aided and abetted by 
( right) Ray MacDonald. 


The Chicago’ National Association of Danc- 
ing Masters had a very well attended meeting 
on Nov. 2. The faculty consisted of Brownee 
Brown, Clement Browne, Berenice Holmes, Rose 


Lorenz and Elisa Stigler. 
\ 


| d Complete coverage of the BALLET THEATRE season, reviews of Ballet 
Society and recitals of the season. Monthly departments in ballroom and costume design. Beautifully graphic photographs and designs. 


Polish dancers Janina Frostowna and Felix 
Sadowski passed through Chicago on current 
concert tour which started in South Bend, Indi- 
ena and will include New Bedford, Providence, 
Springfield, Lynn and other Eastern cities. After 
this tour they will return to Hollywood where 
Sadowski is an assistant director on shorts. 

The Ruth Page-Bentley Stone Ballet started 
its tour on Nov. 12 in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. The program consists of ‘Love Song” 
(Shubert), “Bolero’’ (Ravel) and a ‘divertisse- 
ment that includes a suite of American folk 
dances by Walter Camryn, Stone's solos ‘Punch 
Drunk’ and "Sarabande," the Page-Stone duets 
“Liebestod’’ and “Zephyr and Flore,’ and a 
group of classical variations. Miss Page and 
Mr. Stone will dance the leads in the full length 
ballets. The company of 16 dancers carries ful! 
sets. The piano accompaniments are played by 
Neal Kayan. 

Catherine Littlefield is in Chicago making 
the next Sonja Henie Hollywood Ice Revue. It 
includes a Moonlight Ballet with the most 
balletic movements ever seen on ice. The Bee- 
theven, Shubert and Chopin music is also some- 
thing advanced for this type of entertainment. 
Dorothie Littlefield is general assistant and wil! 
te in charge of ensemble numbers when on 
tour. 

Beatrice Stronstorff arranged dance sequences 
in which she appeared in ‘Revolt in the War- 
saw Ghetto," a dramatic production by Stage 
for Action. 

A new work by Jerome Andrews titled Wind 
of Torment may get a showing soon. The spe- 
cially written score by Leonard Meyer received 
very favorable comment when played at a Uni- 
versity of Chicago concert recently. 

Gladys Hight is leaving in January for an ex- 
tensive African tour. The Belgian and French 
governments and Pan American Airways are 
helping arrange opportunities to observe vari- 


. ous tribal dances, war dances, etc. 


BALLET ONLY 


UBREY HITCHIN 


ELEMENTARY - INTERMEDIATE - ADVANCED - PROFESSIONAL 
TOE - SUPPORTED ADAGIO AND PAS DE DEUX 
_ SEPARATE CHILDREN'S DIVISION 


DAILY CLASSES THRUOUT THE YEAR — GRADED 


AUBREY HITCHINS, DIRECTOR 
112-116 WEST 89th STREET 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
Tr 3-0515 
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FOR YOUR FAVORITE 
YOUNGSTERS 


Treat your favorite young ’un 
to this gay set with his or her 
very own name. Hand painted 
Bakelite tumbler and matching 
toothbrush. White with pink, 
blue or red. 


Tumbler $1. Toothbrush 75¢ 
Add 25¢ for postage. 


CHILD'S 
HOT PLATE 


Slip off my head, fill 
me with hot water — 
: and what a fascinating 
| dinner plate [ll make 
| for your favorite baby! 
) Ivory or jonquil china 
| with sweet decorations. 


$4.75 postpaid. 


ORDER E 
To Orthwine Merchandising Associates, 520 W. 34th Street I 


| Please ship to: NAME 
TOWN 


Please write below names you want printed on the Tumblers and Brushe 


ORTHWINE MERCHANDISING ASSOCIA] 
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anda hearty greeting 


4, 4 
= 


Christmas 
and 


your holiday greeting card 
can be no more appropriate 
or handsome than this, 

a 41/4" by 5/2" french-fold 
card with a lilting red and 
green dance drawing outside 


inside ... it's on fine white 
stock with envelope to match. 


order by the dozen — 18c each 
In lots of 25 — 17c¢ each 

In lots of 50 — 1I6c each 

in quontities of 100 or more 
$.15 per card 


the dance calendar... | 

74" by 8'2" with 12 wonderful action 
shots of the foremost ballet companies 
in their latest and best performances 
including “Cirque de Deux", "Tally-Ho”", 
“Fancy Free", "Giselle", “Raymonda”, 
“Romeo and Juliet" ... one stunning 
shot above the calendar of each month, 
the back cover carries a full size scenic 


_ shot of Ballet Theatre's “Helen of Troy" 


and, on the cover, the International 
Ballet “Twelfth Night" above a place 
for your greeting and name... 

you'll want a calendar yourself 

and so will your sisters and your 
cousins, whom you reckon up by dozens, 
and your aunts... 


$ .40 per calendar . . . with envelope 
$ .35 each in lots of 50 
$ .30 each in orders of 100 or more 


‘and here's the PERFECT REMEMBRANCE to make you remembered THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


1948 Calendars and Christmas Cords are ready to be shipped. 
<-* Mail your order to-day while we have stock on hand. 
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